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INTRODUCTION. 


1 1  is  through  the  generosity  of  the  Orange  and  Blue  Board 
thai  the  Agricultural  students  arc  permitted  to  edit  this  Agri- 
cultural Issue.  Much  credit  is  also  due  to  the  college,  to  the 
differenl  members  of  the  Agricultural  faculty,  and  to  the  Agri- 
cultural students  themselves  for  making  it  possible,  in  a  finan- 
cial way,  to  lid  out  this  edition. 

In  this  issue  we  hope  to  be  able  to  point  out  the  progress  that 
this  institution  is  making  in  fathering  Agricultural  education, 
both  as  to  increasing  the  facilities  for  teaching  Agriculture,  and 
as  to  increasing  the  number  of  students  taking  the  Agricultural 
course. 

The  President  and  the  heads  of  the  departments  kindly  con- 
sented to  help  us  accomplish  our  aim  by  each  writing  a  short 
article  on  what  they  and  their  respective  departments  are  doing 
for  agricultural  education  in  this  state. 
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1 1  is  through  the  generosity  of  the  Orange  and  Blue  Board 
thai  the  Agricultural  students  are  permitted  to  e'dil  this  Agri- 
cultural Issue.  Miich  credil  is  also  due  to  the  college,  to  the 
differenl  members  of  the  Agricultural  fawiliy.  ami  to  tlie  Agrir 
cultural  students  themselves  for  making  il  possible,  in  a  finan- 
cial way,  to  gel  oul  this  Edition. 

In  this  issue  we  hope  to  be  able  to  point  oul  the  progress  that 
this  institution  is  making  in  fiitberTng  Agricultural  education, 
both  as  to  increasing  the  facilities"?or  teaching  Agriculture,  and 
as  to  increasing  the  number  of  students  taking  the  Agricultural 
course. 

The  President  and  the  heads  of  ,he  departments  kindly  con- 
sented to  help  ns  accomplish  our  aim  by  each  willing  a  short 
article  on  what  they  and  (heir  respective  departments  are  doing 
for. agricultural  education  in  this  state. 


WHAT  "AUBURN"  18  DOING  FOR  AGRICULTURE 


By  C.  C.  Thach. 


One  of  the  fundamental  pur- 
poses of  Hi;'  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute is  the  teaching  of  agricul- 
i in e  ;iik!  t he  sew  aces  i elated 
thereto,  with  the  double  aim, 
first  of  imparting  ;i  solid  genu- 
ine education  to  the  young  men 
who  attend   the   college,  and. 
second,  of  contributing  practi- 
cally to  the  betterment  and  up- 
lift  of    the    great  profession 
whereby  men  are    enabled  to 
make  their  livelihood  from  the| 
soil. 

At  the  founding  of  the  col- 
lege in  1872  the  chair  of  agri- 
culture was  established  and 
also  a  chair  including  instruc- 
tion in  botany  and  chemistry. 

At  present  in  the  "agricultural  work  of  the  institution  there 
are  seven  distinct  departments  including  a  corps  of  eight  full 
professors  and  twelve  assistant  professors,  instructors,  and  assis- 
tants, a  total  of  twenty  men. 

A  marked  growth  in  the  attendance  and  in  the  interesl  in  these 
courses  has  characterized  the  last  two  years. 

There  is  in  process  of  erection  a  handsome  and  commodious 
building  for  the  departments  of  (1)  Agriculture,  (2)  Ecrticuf- 
ture,  (3)  Botany,  (4)  Entomology,  and  i~>\  Animal  industry,  to- 
gether with  a  separate  set  of  buildings  for  practical  work  in  each 
of  these  departments.  If  is  the  general  opinion  that  there  is  no 
superior,  if  equal,  group  of  buildings  for  agricultural  purposes 
in  the  South. 

The  different  courses  presented  cover  all  the  phases  of  agricul- 
tural education  and  offer  to  the  students  of  Alabama  ami  the 
South  full  opportunity  for  the  best  scientific  training  in  these 
various  scientific  departments. 


C.  C.  THACH,  M.  A..  LL.  D., 
President. 
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One  of  tin'  fundamental  pur- 
poses of  Hie  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute is  Hip  teaching  of  ncricul-. 
lure  and  (lie  sei«  nccs  i  elated 
thereto,  with  Hie  double  aiin, 
firsl  of  imparting  a  solid  genu- 
ine education  to  Hie  young  men 
wlio  a!  lend  Hie  college,  ami. 
second,  of  contributing  practi  - 
cally  lo  I  lie  betterineril  and  up 
lift  nf  ihf  great  profession 
wheaeby  men  arc  enabled  lo 
make  their  livelihood  from  the 

SClil. 

Ai  the  founding  of  the  col- 
lege in  L872  the  chair  of  agri- 
culture  was  established  and 
also  a  chair  including  instrue-        c.  ('.  THACH,  M.  A..  LL.  D. 
lion  in  iTotany  ami  chemistry.  President;. 

Ai  presenl  in  the  agricultural  „wovk  of  the  institution  there 
arc  SCYPTF  disiimi  departments  including  a  corps  of  eight  full 
professors  ami  twelve  assistant  professors,  insirucioi-s.  ami  assis- 
tants, a  total  of  twenty  men, 

A  marked  growth  in  the  attendance  and  in  the  interest  in  these 
courses  1ms  characterized  the  last  two  years. 

There  is  in  process  of  erection  a -handsome  and  commodious 
building  for  the  departments  of  ill  Agriculture,  (2)  Horticul- 
ture, Botany.  (4)  Kntoinology,  and  (5)  Animal  industry,  to- 
gether with  a  sipparate  set  of  buildings  for  practical  work  in  each 
of  these  departments.  It  is  die  general  'opinion  that  (here  is  no 
su|i#ror,  if  equaj,  group  of  buildings  for  agricultural  purposes 
in  (he  South.  « 

The  different  courses  presented  cover  all  Hie  phases  of  agricul* 
tural  eduealion  and  oiler  lo  (he  students  of  Alabama  ami  (he 
South  full  opportunity  for  the  best  scientific  training  in  these 
.various  scientific  departineiits. 


THE  .  I  GRICl  LTl  /.'.  I  L  DEP.  1  RTMENT. 


•I.  F.  Duggar,  Professor. 
I..  X.  Duncan,  Assistant  Professor 
I-'..  F.  Cauthen,  Farm  Superintendent  and  Recorder. 


J.  P.  DUGGAR,  Prof,  of  Agr. 
and   Director  of  Exp.  Sta. 


E.  F.  CAUTHEN,  Farm  Supt. 
and  Recorder. 


By  -I.  F.  Duggar. 


Tin's  department  is  engaged  both 
in  teaching  and  in  investigations. 
Courses  in  eleven  subjects  are  offer- 
ed, including  corn,  col  ion  culture, 
small  grains,  forage  plants,  soils, 
and  farm  management. 

TIh  new    Agricultural  Building, 
now  well  along  in  construction,  will 
hereafter  supply  ample  laboratories. 
Graduates   of    the  Agricultural 
'courses  are  so  trained  :ts  to  make  the 
most  successful  type  of  farmers,  and 
are  Prepared  for  the  numerous  positions  of  psefulness  and  profit 
now  demanding  their  expert  services  in  the  National  Department 


L.    N.    DUNCAN,   Asst.  Prof. 
Agr. 


i 


77/A'  AURIC 1 7-77  /,'.!/.  DEPARTMENT. 


■I.  F.  Duooar,  Professor. 
L.  X.  I Mtnpan,  .4 ssistant  Professor 
!•'..  P.  < 'aitii       Fitrm  Snitcrhitciidi'ni  ami  R:Tot\h'r. 


J.  F.  MJGGAR,  Prof,  of  A.a;r. 
and  Director  of  Exp.  Sta. 


E.  F.  C  AH  THEN,  Farm  Supt. 
and  Recorder. 


[i.Y  -I.    F.   I  >L<i(! !AIl. 

This  department  is  engaged  lmlii 
in  h  ; i « - ] i i 1 1 l'  aiul  in  investigations; 
( 'nurses  in  eleven  .ndljects  iU'P  offer- 
ed, including  corn,  cotton  culture, 
small  grains,  forage  plains,  soils, 
and  farm  management. 

The  new  Agricultural  Ruildiug. 
now  well  along  in  pons! ruction,  will 
liprpaftpr  simply  ample  laboratories. 
Graduates   of    Hie  Agricultural 


L.  N.  DUNCAN,  Asst.  Prof.  ,     .     .  .  „ 

Agl.  eom'SQN  arc  so  trained  as  to  make  (he 

most  successful  type  of  fanners,  and 
are  prepared  I'm-  the  numerous  positions  of  psefnlness  and  profi' 
now  demanding  their  expert  services  in  the  National'  I  >eparl  meat 
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of  .'.»i  i<  ult inc.  the  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Sta- 
tions, tiic  state  Departments  of  Agriculture,  and  in  the  numer- 
ous agricultural  high  schools. 

Tbe  investigations  conducted  on  behalf  of  the  farmers  of  the 
South  embrace  a  wide  range,  including  the  improvement,  l>y 
breeding,  i  f  cotton,  corn.  oats,  and  other  crops;  the  besi  methods 
of  growing  and  fertilizing  the  principal  field  and  forage  crops; 
and  methods  of  soil  improvement. 


ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT. 

Dan  T.  Gray,  Professor  of  Animal  Industry 
W.  P.  Ward,  Scientific  Assistant  In  Beef 
J.  \V.  Ridgeway,  Assistant  in  Animal  Industry. 


The  men  who  work  in  this  de- 
partment have  but  one  ;uni  be- 
fore them,  and  that  aim  is  t<>  be 
of  some  benefil  to  the  farmers  of 
Alabama.  To  accomplish  this  pur- 
pose the  efforts  have  been  direct- 
ed along  two  general  lines— the 
college,  or  teaching,  and  the  ex- 
perimental work.  With  the  be- 
ginning of  next  year  the  college 
work  can  hi'  canned  forward 
with  more  satisfaction  than  in 
the  past,  as  the  new  laboratories 
will  be  ready  to  use.  In  all  there 
are  thirteen  differenl  courses  in 
DAN  T.  GRAY.  Prof.  Animal  animal  industry  offered  to  the 
Industry.  students,  the  work  beginning  the 

third  term  of  the  first  year. 
There  is  given  an  opportunity  to  specialize  in  this  department  in 
the  senior  year. 

The  experimental  work  done  in  the  departmenl  affords  the  staff 
material  upon  which  to  base  the  teaching  work,  and  it  is  through 
the  experimental  side  of  the  efforts  that  the  large  body  of  farmers 
are  reached.  Experimentation,  so  far.  has  been  with  swine,  sheep 
and  beef  cattle.    The  advanced  students  are  made  familiar  with 
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of  Agriculture,  Hie  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Sta- 
lions,  (he  State  Ik-partnjents  of  Agriculture,  and  in  (he  uuniei'-s 
mis  agricTdtu'ral  lii.uli  schools. 

Tlk*  'invesligatrons  conducted  on  behalf  of  the  fariuers  of  the 
Hoiilli  embrace  a  wide  range,  including  the  Improvement,  by 
breeding.  <  f.  cotton,  corn,  oats,  ami  oilier  crops;  the  b  si  methods 
of  growing  ami  fertilising  the  principal  field  ami  forage  crops; 
am]  methods  of  soil  improvement. 


ANIMAL  I X  1)1  WRY  DEPARTMENT. 


M.w  T.  (Jn.w,  Pmfemor  of  Animal  Industry 
V.  W.uti>,  Scientific  Assistant  In  Beef 
.7.  '\V.  Ridukway.  Assistant  in  Animal  Tndnstni. 


The  men  who  work  iii  ibis  de- 
partment have  Inn  one  aim  be -« 
for.'  them,  and  thai  aim  is  to  be 

)<>f  s   benefit  lo  the  fanners  of 
Alabama.  To  accomplish  this  pur- 
■M%  f^s.  W%  A  I"""'  rtforfa  dirert- 
r'B  H  I'd  aloiig  I  wo  general  lines  the 
Myv*  I  col  leg'  .  leadline.,  and  lie  cx- 
BjfjT"'"*  M  m  perimeutal  work.  Willi  the  be- 
*™  ■  gii'iii'nj!  ef  ne\i  year  the  college 
work  can  be  carried  forw.ard 
willi  more  satisfaction  than  in 
the  pant,  ns  i he  new  laboratories! 
will  he  read.v  lo  us-.  In  all  there 
Ore  thirteen  diffeient  courses  in 
animal  industry  offered  lo  Hie 
simlenis.  the  work  liegmning  the 
thirtl  term  of  the  lirsl  year. 
Tliere  is  given  an  opportunity  to  specialize  in  this  dcpari men i  in 
1  lie  senior  year. 

The  experimental  work  done  in  the  departmeni  affords  the  staff 
material  upon  which  to  base  the  teaching  work,  ami  it  is  through 
(he  exjierimential  side  of  the  efforts  thai  the  large  body  of  fanners 
are  reached,  [Experimentation.,  so  far.  has  been  willi  swine.' sheep' 
and  beef  cattle.    The  advanced  students  are  made  familiar  willi 


DAN  T.  GRAY,  Prof.  Animal 
Industry, 
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J.   W.   RIDGE  WAY,   Asst.  in 
Animal  Industry. 


W.  P.  W.wn,  Scientific  Ass 
in  Beef. 


all  of  the  experimental  work  underway  which  is  of  greal  value  to 
them  as  they  gel  in  direel  lunch  with  the  animal  industry  prob- 
lems of  i  lie  State. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ENTOMOLOGY. 


\V.  E.  Hinds.  Ph.  I  >..  Professor  of  Entomology. 
W.  P.  Turner,  B.  Sr..  Assistant  in  Entomology. 


In  view  of  ih"  fact  that  increasing  attention  must  be  paid  to  the 
study  of  insect  control  by  every  intelligenl  agriculturist,  more 
or  less  of  a  course  in  Economic  Entomology  is  now  given  in  every 
college  which  gives  agricultural  instruction.    In  accordance  with 
provisions  therefor  in  the  Catalog  for  1908,  the  Course  in  Ento- 
mology is  now  required  of  all  senior  students  taking  an  agricul- 
tural -ron,,  of  causes.    The  work  is  given  during  the  fall  and 
spring  terms  and  consists  of  lectures,  laboratory  work  and  field 
exercises.   Some  of  the  mojjl  important  phasrs  of  General  Ento- 
mology are  considered  first  as  a  basis  for  the  special  work  in 
Economic  Entomology  whijeh  is  given  during  the  spring  term. 
The  latter  portion  of  the  wok  deals  exclusively  with  the  practical 
study  of  the  control  of  typical  insect  pests  such  as  an  agricul- 
turist will  be  likely  to  have  to  combat   The  principles  of  inseeti- 
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J.   W.   Rl|)GEWAY,   Asst.  in 
Artimiil  Industry. 


W.  F.  \V.\''M>,  Scientific  Asst. 
in  Beef. 


all  of  Hie  e:fperiniental  woi  1<  under  way  whi<  li  is  of  great  value  (o 
I  hem  as  they  gei  in  direel  touch  with  the  animal  industry  prob- 
lems of  the  Stale. 


I)EJ'ARTMH.\  T  OF  EXT.OMOLOUV. 


\V.  K.  Minus.  Ph.  I>"  P-vofcssor  of  IJiitniiiolnifi/. 
YV.  F.  Ti  UNI)!!.  It.  Sc..  Axsishnil  in  Entomology. 


view  m  ihel'acl  that  increasing attention  Itiflsl  If 


.  aid  '<>  the 

study  of  insect  control  by  every  intelligenl  agriculturist,  afore 
<ii-  less  of  a  course  in  Economic  Entomology  is  now  given  iuVvcrv 
college  whicli  gives  agricultural  instruction.  In  accordance  with 
provisions  therefor  in  Hie Catalog  for  1908,  the  Course  in  Ento- 
mology is  now  required  of  all  senior  students  Inking  an  agricul  - 
turnl  group  of  clau  ses.  The  work  is' given  during  the  fall  and 
spring  terms  and  consists  of  lectures,  laboratory  work  ami  field 
exorcises.  Some  of  the  most  important  phasrs  of :  General  Ent'o- 
inolbgy  are  considered  first  as  a  basis  for  the  special  work  in 
Economic  Entomology  which  is  given  during  the  spring  term. 
The  Iatter  portion  of  Hie  work  deals  exclusively  with  the  practical 
study  of  the  control  of  typical  insect  pests  such  as  an  agricul- 
turist will  he  likely  to  have  to  combat.  ?.The  principles  of  jnsecti- 
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cide  preparation  and  application  are  explained  and  illustrated. 
Special  attention  is  also  given  to  tlie  mos1  important  pests  of 
orchard,  garden,  field,  etc. 

Every  effort  is  being  made  to  make  this  the  strongest  course  in 


DR.  W.  E.  HINDS,  Prof.  W.  K.  TURNER.  Asst.  in 

Entomology.  Entomology. 


Entomology  given  in  any  southern  institution.  The  work  is  de- 
signed no1  only  for  its  special,  direct  application  to  agricultural 
practice  but  also  as  a  foundation  for  thosa  students  who  may  de- 
sire to  conrintre  etvlv  in  this  subject  with  a  view  of  fitting  them- 
selves for  sorre  of  the  many  attractive  openings  which  are  calling 
for  trained  men  in  the  field  of  Entomology. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HORTICULTURE  AND  FORESTRY. 


R.  S.  Mackintosh,  Professor  of  Horticulture 
P.  F.  Williams.  Assistant 


The  wo  k  in  th;s  department  is  divided  into  two  general  classes, 
firsl  College,  and  second.  Experiment  Station. 

Courses  are  offered  in  plant  culture:  fruit  growing;  vegetable 
gardening;  spray  materials  and  spraying;  greenhouse  manage- 
ment :  landscape  gardening  and  the  principles  of  forestry.  The 


cide  picparation  and  application  ate  explained  and  rHustrated. 
Special  sitleniion  is  also  given  to  (he  most  important  pests  of 
orchard,  garden,  field,  etc 

Every  e'Vori  is  being  made  to  make  this  the  strongest  course  in 
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Entomology.  '  Entomology. 


Entomology  pi  veil  in  any  southern  institution.  The  work  is  de- 
signed no;  only  for  its  special,  direcl  np])lientioij  to  agricultural 
practice  but  also  as  a  foundation  for  flios:>  students  who  may  de- 
sire to  contini  e  str'Ty  in  ihis  siibjecl  with  a  view  id'  fitting  them  - 
selves  for  mv  e  ef  the  many  attractive  openings  which  are  calling 
for  trained  men  'n  |he  field  id'  Entomology. 


DEPAftTMBXT  OF  tTORTTCULTVRR  AND  FOREFtHRY. 

If.  s.  Mackintosh,  Professor  of  Horticulture 
I'.  P.  Williams.  Assistant 

The  wo  k  in  Ihis  department  is  divided  into  two  genera r  classes," 
first  College,  and  second.. Experiment  Station. 

Court's  are  offered  in  planJUculture ;  frail  growing;  vegetable 
gardening;  .-pray  materials  kind  spraying;  greenhouse  manage- 
ment; landscape  gardeninf^s^d'the  principles  id'  forestry.  The 
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new  greenhouse  laboratory  and  greenhouses  are  specially 
for  the  accomodation  <»('  students. 

The  experimental  work  includes  the  testing  of  ihe  many  varie- 
ties of  f:'uit3  and  vegetables  suited  to  our  conditions.  We  have 
aboul  seventy  five  varieties  of  peaches,  forty  of  apples,  be- 
side-, many  varieties  of  eitranges,  Japan  persimmons,  figs, 
grapes,  and  other  fruits  growing  on  the  "rounds.  An  extensive 
projecl  is  in  progress  in  the  breeding  of  strains  (,f  peaches  resis 


R.  S.  MACKINTOSH,  Prof,  of 
Horticulture. 


P.  P.  WILLIAMS,  Asst  in 
Horticulture. 


tanl  to  brown  rol  -the  disease  which  causes  great  loss  to  the 
peach  growers  each  year. 

The  departmenl  is  also  charged,  nude:-  the  Slate  Law.  with  the 
inspection  and  certification  of  tli<'  nursery  stock  grown  and  sold 
iu  the  State.  The  inset-;  and  diseases  which  nursery  stock  is 
examined  for  are  San  Jose  scale;  New  Peach  scale:  Black  Knot,* 
Crown  Gall:  Peach  Yellows  and  Rosette;  Woolly  Ahpis;  Gipsy 
and  Bi'own  Tail  moths. 


He  thai  planteth  a  tree  is  a  servant  of  God. 
He  provide! h  a  kindness  lor  many  generations  and  faces  which 
he  hath  not  seen  will  bless  him. 


A  man  without  enemies  is  apt  to  be  shy  of  friends. 
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new  greenhouse  laboratory  and  greenhouses  are  specially  planned 
for  Hie  accomodation  of  students. 

The  experimental  work  includes  the  testing  (if  (lie  many  varie- 
ties of  f.nii;  and  vegetables  suited  to. our  conditions.  We  have 
nliiiin  seventy-five  varieties  of  peaches;  forty  of  apples.  be- 
sides many  varieties  of  citranges,  JafTln  persimmons,  figs, 
gtapes',  and  oilier  fruits  growing  on  the  grounds.  An  extensive 
project  is  in  progress  in  the  breeding  of  strains  of  peaches  resis- 
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lam  to  brown  rot— the  disease  which  causes  greal  loss  to  Hie 
jieacli  growers  each  year. 

The  department  isjilso  charged,  under  the  State  Law.  w  ith  (he 
iuspaefess  and.'  certification  of  1he  nursery  W<n,il.  grown  anil  sold 
in  the  State.  The  insets  and  diseases  which  nurserv  slock  is 
examined  for  are — San.Jc.se  scale;  New  Peach  scale:  Hlaek'Knot; 
Crown  Call:  Peach  Yellows  and  Rosette;  Woolly  Ahpis;  Gipsy 
and  Brown  Tail  moths. 


lie  thai  [jlftnteth  a  tree  is  a  servant  of  God. 
lie  prbridetll  a  kindness  for  many  generations  and  faces  which 
he  hath  not  se  n  will  bless  him. 


A  man  without  enemies  is  apt  to  he  shy  of  friends. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  CHEMISTRY 


By  B.  B.  Ross. 


<  .  L.  Hare,  Associate  Professor  n  Chcmisiry 


Students    in  the  Agricultural 
course    take  a  course    of  four 
hours    per    week    in  General 
Chemistry    in    the  Sophomore 
year,  together  will)  ('»  honrs  per 
week,  in  laboratory  work,  which 
includes  experimental  chemistry 
and  qualitative  analysis.    In  tin' 
Junior  year,  one  term's  work  in 
organic  chemistry  and  two  term'^ 
work  in  agricultural  chemistry 
is  included  in  the  course  of  study 
and  in  (lie  Senior  yea;-  the  stu- 
denl  is  given  the  option  of  tak- 
DR.  B.  E.  ROSS.  Prof.  Chem-  ing  work  in  quantitative  analysis 

istry  and  S:ate  Chemist.  during  the  whoie  Session. 
In  tin1  work  in  General  Chemistry  especial  stress  is  laid  upon 
those  features  of  the  subject  which  relates  to  agriculture  and  in 
the  lectures  and  class  work  in  Agricultural  Chemistry,  particular 
attention  is  given  to  the  study  of  the  chemical  composition  of 
soils  and  fertil>ers  and  to  questions  relating  to  the  nutrition  of 
plants  and  animals,  while  due  consideration  is  also  given  subjects 
illustrating  other  points  of  contact  between  chemistry  and  agri- 
culture. 

The  fact  that  the  Stare  Chemical  Laboratory  and  Laboratory 
of  the  Experiment  Station  are  immediately  adjaceni  to  the  col- 
lege laboratory  insures  ;i  large  and  varied  supply  <>f  specimens 
and  material  for  work  in  agricultural  chemical  analysis,  and  af- 
fords the  student  the  ooortunity  of  observing  the  operations  car- 
ried on  in  those  laboratories. 

Many  of  the  graduates  in  the  course  in  chemistry  and  agricul- 
ture are  filling  important  positions  in  the  laboratories  of  Exper- 
iment Stations  and  in  State  and  commercial  laboratories,  while 
still  others  are  occupying  posts  of  responsibility  in  educational 
work. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  CHEMISTRY 
P.y  I!.  B.  Ross. 


(  '.  L.  Hawb,  Associate  Professor  in  Chemistry. 


Students  in  the  Agricultural 
course  take  ;i  course  of  four 
hums  per  week  in  Genera! 
Chemistry  in  (lie  Sophomqre 
year,  together  with  <>  hours,  per 
week  in  laboratory,  work,  which 
includes  experimental  chemistry 
and  qualitative  analysis.  In  (he 
•Junior  year,  one 'term's  woric  in 
organic  chemistry  and  I  wo  term's 
work  in  agricultural  chemistry 
is  included  in  I  he  coui'S  '  of  sludv 
and  in  the  Senior  year  the  stu- 
deul  is  given  the  option  of  tnk- 
DR.  B.  B.  Itpss.  Prof.  Chem-  ing  work  in  quantitative  analysis 
istry  and  State  Chemist.       during  i|;r  yrkoie  session. 

In  the  work  in  <ien  r.il  Chemistry  especial  stress  is  laid  upon 
those  features  id'  the  subject  which' relates  to  agriculture  and  in 
the  lectures  and  class  work*  in  Agricultural  Chemistry,  particular 
attention  is  given  to  tli"  study  of  tho  chemical  composition  of 
soils  and  fertil-'ers  i'md,  to  questions  relating  to  the  nutrition  of 
plants  an  I  animals',  while  due  consideration  is  also  given  subjects 
illustrating,  other  points  of  contact  between  ih  tnistry  and  agri- 
culture. 

The  fact  that  the  St-tie  Chemical  l-alioralorv  juid  Laboratory 
of  the  Experiment  Station  are  immediately  adjacent  to  the  col- 
lege laboratory  insures  ;i  large  and  varied  supply  of  specimens 
and  material  for  work  in  agricultural  chemical  analysis,  and  af- 
fords tie  student  the  ooorlunity  of  observing  the  operations  car- 
ried on  in  those  laboratories. 

Many  of  the  graduates  in  the  course  in  chemistry  and  agricul- 
ture are  filling  important  positions  in.  the  laboratories 'of  Exper- 
iment Stations  and  in  Stale  and  commercial  laboratories,  while 
still  others  are  occupying  posts  of  responsibility  in  educational 
work. 
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/'.  E.  LLOYD,  PROFESSOR  OF  BOTANY. 


F.  E.  LLOYD,  Prof.  Botany. 


T!i"  reorganization  of  the  De- 
partment of  Botany    is  bein 
planned  with  specie]  reference 
to  the  needs  of  the  undergradu- 
ate. The  courses  which  are  to  hi 
offered,  beginning  with  the  aca- 
lemie  rear    L9Q9-1910,    will  1 
approximately  as  follows.  A  gen 
i  .al   introductory"  course  given 
in  the  Sophomore  year  will  lie 
designed    to  give  more  elementa- 
ry ami    fundamental  botanical 
knowledge,  something  of  the  his 
tori cp  1  viewpoint,  the  bearing  o 
the  science  on  human  aetivitier 
and  an  idea  of  the  methods  of 
its     study.      The     courses  in 
we  planned  with  more  especial  attention  to  the 


I  he'  junior  \  eai 

need  of  the  differenl  groups  of  students,  agricultural,  veterinary 
and  pharmaceutical.    For  agricultural  students  the  plant  king 
dom.  from  n  physiological  poinl  of  view,  may  be  taken  as  ill 
capt'on  of  t'e  course,  in  which  knowledge  of  the  leading  plan 
forms  pnd  their  more  special  physiology  will  be  aimed  at.  The 
course  for  seniors  will  be  two,  one,  for  students  in  agriculture, 
especially,  embracing  general  physiology,  the  principles  of  plant 
breeding1  and  of  nlanl  pathology;  the  oilier  a  detailed  course  in 
comparative  morphology  of  plants,  this  designed  especially  for 
those  who  pre  in  training  for  teaching 

The  facilities  for  work  will  be  in  a  high  degree  exceptional. 
For  physiological  work  on  living  plants  there  is  an  80  by  2H  foot 
glass  house  and,  attached  to  it.  a  laboratory  of  2o  feel  square 
with  a  photographic  dark  room,  and  store  rooms.  Tn  th>  Comer 
Agricultural  Hall  a  suite  of  rooms  on  the  third  floor,  including 
a  large  lecture  room,  general  laboratory,  seminar  and  Hbrarv 
room,  special  research  laboratory,  instructor's  room,  dark  and 
culture  room?,  professor's  laboratory  and  office  and  an  ample 
herbarium,  will  give  splendid  floor  space.  The  general  equip- 
ment, which  is  being  supplemented  at  the  present  time,  is  suffi- 
cient for  many  kinds  of  undergraduate  and  graduate  work. 
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Tli"  reorganization  of  lire  l)e- 
pnrtmenl  of  Botany  is  "being 
planned  with  special  reference 
in  (he  need's  of  the  urinergradu- 
;'.ie.  Tlu  courses  which  are  to  In 
(>:Veiel.  beginning  with  the  aca- 
demic vein-  If)00-iniO,  will  fife 
approximately  as  tollowsJ  A  gen- 
i  .;il  introductory  coarse  given 
in  the  Sophomore  year  will  be 
•designed  to  give  more  elementa- 
ry ;iinl  fundamental  botanical 
— b  now  It ".  1 ;.!('.  sonielhim'-.-ol'  -Lie  his  - 
toric:']  viewpoint,  th'e  hearing  of 
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P.  E.  LLOYD,  Prof.  Botany.  «"  of  '"Hhods  of 

'  ils  sludy.  The  courses  in 
the  junjol"  year  are  planned  with  move  especial  attention  to  Ihe 
need  of  Ihe  different  groups  of  sludents,  agricultural,  veterinary, 
and  pharmaceutical."  For  agricultural  students  (lie  plant  king- 
dom, from  ;i  pbysiological  point  of  view,  may  he  taken  ;is  the 
capt'on  of  t'-e  course,  in  which  knowledge  of  the  leading  plant 
forms  end  llieir  more  special  physiology  will  lie  aimed  ;it.  The 
course  lor  seniors  will  he  two.  one.  for  students  in  agriculture, 
especially,  embracing  general  physiology1,'  Hie  principles  of  plant 
breedina-  and  of, plan!  pathology;  the  other  a  detailed  course  in 
comparative  morrhotogy  of  plants,  this  designed  especially  for 
those  who  ere  in  trai'jijig  for  teaching. 

The  facilitieg  for  work  will  he  in  ;i  Wgfi  degree  exceptional 
For  physiological  work  on  iiving  plants  Here  is  an  80  by  23  Jfoot 
fihiss  house  and,  attached  to  it.  »'  laboratqi'y  of  25  feet  square 
with  ;i  nil  orographic  dark  room,  mid  store  rooms.  In  ih  .  Comer 
Agricultural  Hall  ;i  suite  of  rooms  on  (lie  third  Moor,  including 
n  large  lecture  room,  general  laboratory,  semina'r  and  library 
room,  special  res.  arch  laboratory,  instructor's  room,  dark  and 
culture  rooms,  professor's  laboratory  and  office  and  an  ample 
herbarium.,  will  give  splendid  floor  space.  The  genera]  equip- 
ment, which  is  being  supplemented  al  (he  present  (hue.  is  suffi- 
cienl  for  many  kinds  of  uiwJergraduate  and  graduate  work. 


I  ETEB1  A  .  I  A*  J  hKI'A  R TM EU T. 
By       A.  Caky. 


DR.  C.  A.  CARY,  Prof.  Vet. 
Science. 


I.  S.  McADORY,  Instructor  in 
Vet  .Science. 


Sonic  knowledge  of  veterinary  science 


is  of  greal  value  io  ev- 
ery farmer.  Therefore,  any  live  course  in  agriculture  should 
have  in  it  some  instruction  in  exterior  anatomy;  work  in  some 
parts  of  descriptive  anatomny;  some  lessons  on  lamenesses,  on 
the  recognition  of  (lie  more  common  diseases  of  farm  animals, 
and  along  lines  of  hygiene,  sanitation,  and  methods  of  prevent- 
ing diseases.  In  to  this  year  tin'  agricultural  course  was  s^>  ar- 
ranged as  lo  reMnhe  ail  agricultural  stm!enls  to  take  lip  the 
above  named  lines  in  veterinary  science,  lint  the  new  arrange- 
ment requires  only  one  half  as  much  as  formerly,  and  gives  the 
students  in  animal  husbandry  a  chance  to  <•!<><•(  ami  take  more 
than  was  previously  required.  The  Saturday  free  clinic  of  the 
regular  three-year  course  in  veterinary  medicine  ami  surgery  is 
open  to  the  agricultural  students  for  one  or  two  years.  This 
clinic  gives  the  student  opportunity  to  obtain  practical  instruc- 
tion by  seeing  and  taking  t>:ir;  in  the  inspection,  diagnosis,  and 
treatment  of  many  dis  ;  se  l  animals.  Students  who  have  com- 
pleted the  four  years'  agricultural  course  and  have  taken  all  the 
special  work  in  veterinary  medicine  and  surgery  can  finish  the 
regular  three-year  course  in  veterinary  medicine  and  surgery  in 
two  years. 


I '  /•;  TER I \.\J\)  hi:  I'.  I H  TM  E  A  T. 
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DR.  C.  A.  GARY,  Prof.  Vet.  I.  S.  McADORY,  Instructor  in 

Science.  Vet  .Science. 


Sumo  knowledge  of  veterinary  science  is  of  great  valne  to  ev- 
ery farmer.  Therefore,  any  live  course  in  agriculture  should 
have  in  ii  some  instruction  in  exterior  anatomy;  work  in  some 
parts  of  descriptive  anatoinny;  sonic  lessons  on  lamenesses,  on 
the  recognition  of  the  more  common  diseases  of  farm  animals* 
and  along  lines  of  hygiene,  sanitation,  and  methods  of  prevent- 
ing diseases.  Hi*  to  this  yrar  the  agricultural  conitso  \Vas  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  require  nil  agricultural  sfudenls  to  lake  up  lie' 
above  named  lines  in  veterinary  science.  -Mat  the  new  arrange- 
ment requires  only  one  half  as  much  as  formerly,  and  gives  (Ik; 
students  in  animal  husbandry  a  clianre  to  elect  and  lake,  more 
than  was  previously  required.  The  Saturday  free  clinic  of  the 
regular  three  year  course  in  veterinary  medicine  and  surgery  is 
open'to  the  agricultural  students  for  one  or  two  years.  This 
clinic  gives,  the  student  opportunity  to  obtain  practical  instruc- 
tion by  seeing  and  taking  pari  in  the  inspection,  diagnosis,  and 
treatment  of  many  dis  ;  sc. 1  animals.  Stndenls  who  have  com- 
pleted the  four  years'  agricultural  course  and  have  taken  all  Hie 
special  work  in  veterinary  medicine  and  surgery  can  finish  the 
regular  three-year  course  in  veterinary  medicine  and  surgery  in 
two  vears. 


New  Agricultural  Buildings. 
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THE  NEW  AGRICULTURAL  BUILDING. 


One  of  ill"  liisr  things  thai  catches  the  eve  of  ;i  person  going 
oitl  Main  Street  is  the  new  Agricultural  building,  which  is  locat 
<>d  on  the  siiinll  hill,  in  the  midst  of  the  Horticultural  grounds. 
Although  it  ranks  second  in  size,  it  is  by  far  the  handsomesl  oi 
the  larger  buildings  and  the  agricultural  departments  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  their  new  home. 

The  building  will  be  180x70  feet  in  size,  and  will  be  three 
stories  high.  In  front  the  building  will  have  three  large  doors 
and  eight  large  wide  windows.  The  windows  are  separated  from 
each  other  by  pilasters,  which  reach  from  the  porch  floor  to  the 
main  cornice  above  the  third  floor.  These  pilasters  are  crowned 
with  very  imposing  capitals  and  it  was  here  that  the  architect 
showed  his  skillful  originality  in  giving  expression  to  the  build- 
ing. These  capitals  follow  the  classic  Corinthian  in  style,  and 
are  richly  decorated  with  cms  of  corn,  bolls  of  cotton,  fruit,  and 
other  articles  which  happily  express  the  purpose  for  which  die 
building  was  intended. 

The  basement  is  nnder  the  western  end  of  the  building  only  an  1 
is  divided  into  three  rooms;  ;i  large  room  for  judging  live  stock, 
:i  room  for  farm  machinery,  and  a  room  for  the  heating  apparatus, 
etc. 

The  first  floor  will  be  comuosed  of  three  office  rooms  a  bulletin 
room,  and  a  handsome  auditorium  that  will  seal  aboul  Iwo 
hundred  end  fifty  people.  There  will  also  he  two  class  rooms  on 
the  first  Poor  which  will  be  nsed  by  the  Agronomy  departm  nt 
under  Professor  Duggar. 

The  second  floor  will  he  used  by  the  Horticultural,  Entomology 
and  Agronomy  departments  and  each  will  have  a  class  room  and 
a  laboratory  on  this  floor.  The  Horticultural  laboratory  will  be 
well  equipped  and  will  be  large  enough  for  twenty  five  sin  I  >aU 
at  (tie  time. 

The  Botany  department  will  occupy  nearly  all  of  the  third 
floor  and  will  have  two  large  and  well  equipped  laboratories  and 
a  large  class  room,  as  well  as  an  office  for  the  Professor  of 
Botany.  There  will  also  he  a  laboratory  on  the  third  floor  for  use 
in  soil  work.  This  work  is  carried  on  in  the  laboratories  of 
Agronomy  where  the  students  will  he  tanght  the  different  kinds 
of  soils.    This  work  will  he  of  great  benefit  to  all  who  expect  to 
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One  of  III'.1  first' thhigs'thal  catches  tin*  eye  of  a  person  going 
oiil  Main  Sired  is  the  new  Agricultural  building,  which  is  locat 
<•;]  on  the  small  hill,  in  Die  midst  of  the  Horticultural  "grounds. 
Although  il  ranks  second  in  size,  it  is  by  far  the  handsomest  'if 
Ihe  larger  buildings'  and  the  agricultural  departments  are  to  be 
, congratulated, on  their  new  home. 

The  building  will  lie  180x70  feet  in  si/.o.  and  will  lie  Ihree 
stories  high.  In  front  the  building  will  have  three  large  doors 
and  eight  large  wide  windows.  The  windows  are  separated  from 
each  other  by  pilasters,  which  reach  from  til?  porch  floor  to  Ihe 
main  cornice  above  the  'third  floor,  Tlic-e  pilasters  are  crowned 
with  very  imposing  capitals  and  il  was  here  ihat  the  architect 
1 1 o wed~lrTs—strttl fn Hn-igfitrt-H I y  m  afrv4ng-4»x M^sion  lo  the  lmjbt-^ 
i itii-.  These  capitals  follow  the  classic  Corinthian  in  style,  and 
are  richly  decorated  with  cms  of  corn,  bolls  of  cotton,  fruit,  and 
other  articks  which  happily  express  the  purpose  for  which  ihe 
building  was  intended. 

The  basement  is  under  the  western  e.ikl  of  the  building  only  an  1 
is  divided  into  three  rooms;  a  large  room  for  judging  live  stock, 
a  room  for  farm  machinery,  and  a  room  for  the  heating  apparatus, 
etc.. 

The  first  Hoor  will  be  eoinwed  of  three  oflice  rooms  a  bulletin 
room, arid  a  handsome  auditorium  thai  will  seat  about  Iwo 
hundred  end  fifty  people.  There  will  also  In-  two  class  rooms  on 
the  first  Poor  which  will  be  used  by  the  Agronomy  depnrtnrivl 
under  Professor  Dnggar. 

The  second  floor  will  be  used  by  the  Horticultural.  ICniomwlogv 
and  Ajrrgnoniv.  denart men.i^  and  e;iC.  >  .v  a  *4»ss  mi  and 

a  laboratorv  on  this»floo'ri  The  Horticultural  laboratory  will  be 
well  equipped  end  will  b"  large  enough- for  twenty  five  sin  I  til-; 
at  one  lime. 

The  Hot  any  department  will  occupy  nearlv  all  of  Ihe  third 
door  and  wijlhave  two  large  and  well  equipped  laboratories  and/ 
a  large  class  room,  as  well  as  an  ofttie  for  the'  Professor  of 
Botany.  There  will  also  he  a  laboratory  on  the  third  floor  for  use 
in  soil  work.  This  work  is  carried  on  in  the  laboratories  of 
,  Agronomy  where  the  stud'  nts  will  he  taught  the  differenl  kinds 
of  soils.    This  work  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  all  who  expect  to 
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go  into  the  soil  survey  work  thai  is  being  carried  on  in  every  state 
in  the  Union. 

Rack  of  the  western  end  of  the  agricultural  building  will  be  a 
small  building  thai  will  be  devoted  to  the  Animal  tndustry  <l<'  - 

pari  men t .   It  will  contain  four  large  r  is  and  three  small  ones. 

There  will  be  ;i  separator  room.  ;i  churn  room,  ;i  room  for  dairy 
reseprch  work,  and  an  ox;r  rimenl  laboratory.  Tin-  smaller  rooms 
will  be  used  for  the  following  purposes:  a  boiler  room.  a  wash 
room;  and  a  room  lor  keeping  the  milk  ami  butter. 

-hist  easl  of  the  dairy  building  will  be  three  large  greenhouses, 
two  of  which  will  he  84x20  feet,  an. I  the  third,  which  will  be 
used  by  the  Entomology  Department,  will  l>  45x16  f  -i  in  size. 
The  two  large  greenhouses  are  separate,  and  will  he  usee  b\  the 
Horticultural  and  Botany  departments.  In  (he  rear  of  the  Hor- 
ticultural greenhouse  will  be  a  small  lecture  room  25x20.  which 
will  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the  Eorticultural  laboratory  that 
is  located  in  pari  of  the  greenhouse. 

C.  I).  An. is.  Jn.,  '09 


THE  WORK  OF  THE  STUDENT  AGRICULTURE  CLUB. 

The  1907-8  session  opened  with  a  great  increase  in  ti  c  num- 
ber of  Agricultural  students.    The  Senior  and  Junior  classes  in 
Agriculture  were  the  largesl  in  the  history  of  the  college,  and 
were  composed  of  good,  bard  working  students.  The  faculty  and 
students  alike  were  aware  of  the  greal  advancement  in  the  Agri- 
cultural course  and  alike  were  doing  all  in  their  power  to  aid 
its  progress.   With  this  condition  of  affairs  it  is  not  strange  that 
someone  conceived  the  idea  of  organizing  an  Agricultural  Club. 
This  idea  met  the  hearty  approval  of  all.  and  on  Nov.  23,  L907.  was 
organized  the  first  Agricultural  Club  in  the  State  of  Alabama- 
All  students  taking  Agriculture  or  intending  to  lake  it  are 
eligible  for  membership,  and  all  members  of  the  Agricultural 
Faculty  are  honorary  members. 

The  object  of  this  organization  is  to  benefit  the  students  in 
the  Agricultural  course  and  to  create  a  greater  interest  in  Agri- 
culture  among  the  students  of  all  classes.  Tlie  ways  in  which 
the  members  are  benefitted  may  be  divided  into  three  classes: 
First,  the  training  received  at  all  literary  societies.  The  mem  - 
bers become  familiar  with  Parliamentary  Rules  and  receive  valu- 
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go  into  the  soil  survey  work  thai  is  being  earriwHm  in  everv  state 
■in  i lie  tTnion.       ■  1  .      -  -        *  - „  .. 

Hack  of  ilic  western  end  of  the  agricultural  building  will  be  a 
small  building  that  will  lie  devoted  to  the  Animal  Industry  de- 
partment, ll  will  contain  loin-  large  rooms  ami  three  small  ones. 
There  will  lie  a  separator  room,  a  rhurii  room,  a 'room  fur  dairy 
re.-Ts'rch  work,  ami  an  exp:  rinient  laboratory.  The  smaller  rooms 
will  ho  nSed  lor  the  following  purposes:  a  boiler  room.  ;i  wash 
room,  and  a  room  for  keeping  the  milk  and  butler. 

•last  east  of  the  dairy  building  will  lie  three  large  greenhouses, 
two  of  which  will  lie  s|>:°.r  feci,  and  ihe  third,  which  will  he 
use:!  by  the  Entomology  Department,  will  li  45xl<i  Fret  in  size, 
The  two  large  greenhouses  are' separate;  and  will  he  n-sci"  by  the 
Horticultural  and  Uotany  departments,  in  the  rear  "f  +U?  Hor- 
ticultural greenhouse  will  ,lic  a  small  lecture  room  '-!"> >::!<».  which 
will  he  used  in  conjunction 'with  the  [loTlicuitural  lahoiafurv  lhaj 
is  located  in  pari  of  the  greenhouse. 

c.  I>.  Anus,  .la..  "0!> 

TEE  WORK  OF  THE  sTI  DHXT  \<lRI'  l  l.Tr !;.!■:  VLVIi, 

The  Ifl07-S  session  opened  with  ;i  great  increase  in  the  nuiu- 
l)ei;  of  Agricultural  students.  The  Senior  and  Junior  classes  in 
A  jiuic.nl  lure  were  lie  largest  in  the  history  of  the  college,  ami 
were  composed  of  good,  hard  working  students,  The  fatuity  and, 
stwlents  alike  were  aware  of  the  greal  advancement  in  the  Agri- 
cultural course  and  alike  were  doing  all  in  their  power  to  aid 
ils  progress.  Willi  this  condition  of  affairs  ii  Is  not  sti'flnge  thai 
someone  conceived  ihe  idea  of  organizing  an- Agricultural  "tMub. 
This  idea  nrel  the  hearty  approval  of  all.  and  on  Nov.  _:!.  1!M17.  was 
organized  the  first  Agricultural  Club  in  the  State  of  Alabama. 

All  students  taking  Agriculture  or  intending  to  take  it  are- 
eligible  I'm-  membership,  and  all  members  of-  the  Agricultural 
Faculty  are  honorary  members. 

The  object  <>f  this  organization  is  to  benefit  the  students  inr 
tlx-  Agricultural  course  and  to  create  a  greater  interest  in  Agri- 
eultme  among  the  students  of  all  classes.  The  ways  in  which 
the  members  are  benefitted  may  be  divided  into  three' classes : 
First,  the  training  received  at  all  literary  societies.  The  mem  - 
bers become  familiar  with  Parliamentary  Rules  and  receive  valu— 
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aide  training  by  speaking  before  an  audience.    Much  has  been 
said  of  the  inestimable  value  of  such  training  to  any  man.  and 
ii  is  every  bit  true.  Secondly,  the  facts  and  training  received  by 
i-  search  work.   When  a  member  is  given  a  subject  to  prepare,  he 
goes  to  the  library  and  reads  up  all  the  literature  lie  can  find  on 
the  subject.    In  this  way  he  not  only  learns  important  facts 
bearing  directly  on  his  lite  work,  but  becomes  acquainted  with 
scientific  terms,  the  besl  works,  and  how  and  where  to  find 
them.    Thirdly,  the  social  advantages.    At  the  Club,  students 
from  different  parts  of  the  State  and  of  different  classes,  meet 
one  another,  and  .ureat  friendships  often  spring  up.    One  of  the 
greatesl  advantages  of  college  life  lies  in  the  life  long  friend- 
ships that  are  formed,  and  no  other  organization  in  college  will 
offer  more  chances  for  such  friendships  than  the  club  of  which 
we  speak. 

The  Agricultural  Club  is  the  center  of  all  business  activities 
i"  the  course.  Any  plans  that  may  he  suggested  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  Agricultural  course  are  set  before  the  Club  to  be  ap- 
proved or  rejected.  Had  there  not  been  such  a  medium,  this 
special  issue  of  the  Orange  and  Blue  would  have  been  impos- 
sible. Tic-  Club,  it  may  he  said,  has  gotten  out  this  issue,  for  the 
program  committee  an-  the  editors  and  the  club  saw  to  it  that 
I  he  required  funds  were  raised. 

While  ..in-  Club  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  organiza- 
tion of  its  kind  in  the  State,  it  can  no  longer  boast  of  being  til? 
only  one.  The  District  Agricultural  Schools  have  taken  up  the 
movement  and  now  three  out  of  the  nine  have  their  Agricultural 
Clubs.  This  gives  our  Club  a  great  Held  for  work.  These  schools 
have  always  sen,  to  Auburn  a  very  superior  class  of  students. 
■"Hi  no  one  thin-  would  do  more  for  Auburn  than  an  increase 
the  percentage  of  such  students  here.  It  is  the  duty  of  our 
i  Muh  to  work  to  this  end. 

The  fact  we  have  had  no  suitable  club  room  has  held  the 
club  back  some,  but  this  difficulty  will  be  overcome  next  year,  for 
a  nice  club  room  is  being  built  in  the  new  Agricultural  Building. 
The  members  will  use  this  as  a  reading  and  study  room. 

By  way  of  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  we  'request  all  stu- 
dents taking  Agriculture  to  join  the  club  and  do  good  conscien  - 
tious work,  not  only  for  the  good  they  will  receive,  but  also  for 
the  good  they  will  do  the  course.  W.  C.  Abbott.  '00. 
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able  (ruining  by  speaking  before  an  audience.  Much  has  been 
said  of  Hie  inestimable  value  of  such  training  to  any  man.  and 
it  is  every  bit  true.  Secondly,  the  facts  and  (raining  received  by 
i-  search  work.  When  a  member  is  given  a  subject  to  prepare,  he 
goes  lo  (he  library  and  reads  up  all  the  literature  he  can  find  on 
(he  subject.  In  (his  way  he  not  only  learns  iniportaul  facts* 
bearing  directly  on  his  life  work,  hut  becomes  acquainted  with 
scientific  terms,  the  best  works,  and  how  and  where  to  find 
them.  Thirdly,  the  social  advantages.  At  the  Club,  students! 
from  diflerenl  parts  of  the  State  and  of  different  classes,  meet 
one  another.,  and  great  friendships  often  spring  up.  One  of  the 
greatest  advantages  of  college  life  lies  in  the  life  long  friend- 
ships thai  are  formed,  and  no  other  organization  in  college  will 
offer  more  chances  I'  m-  such  friendships  than  the  club  of  which 
we  speak.  > 

The  Agricultural  Club  is  the  center  of  ;ill  business  activities 
in  the  course.  Any  plans  that  may  be  suggested  for  tlie  advance- 
ment of  the  Agricultural  course ^are  set  before  the  Club  to  be  up  - 
proved  or  rejected.  Had  there  Hot  been  such  a  medium,  this 
special  issue  of  the  Orange  and  Blue  would  have  been  impos- 
sible. Tie.  Club,  it  may  be  sai  l,  has  gotten  (Hit  this  issue,  fertile, 
program  committee  are  the  editors  and  the  club  saw  lo  it  thai 
the  required  funds  were  raised.  -  1 

While  our  Club  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  organiza 
Hon  of  its  kind  in  the  State.  "  E&ggg  longer  boast  of  being  tli '• 
only  one.  The  District  Agricultural  Schools  have  taken  up  the 
movement  and  now  three  out  of  the  nine  have  their  Agricultural 
Clubs.  This,  gives  our  Club  a  great  Held  for  work.  These  schools 
have  always  sent  to  Auburn  a  very  superior  class  of  students, 
and  no  one  thing  would  do  more  for  Auburn  than  an  increase 
in  the  percentage  of  such  students  here.  It  is  the  duty  of  our 
t-lub  to  work  to*  this  end. 

The  fact  we  have  had  no  suitable  club  room  has  held  the 
club  back  some,  but  this  difficulty  will  be  overcome  next  year,  for 
a  nice  club  room  is  being  built  in  the  new  AgricultprtiJ  Building. 
The  members  will  use  this  as  a  reading  and  study  room. 

By  way  of  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  we  request  all  stu- 
dents taking  Agriculture  to  join  the  club  and  do  good  conscien  - 
tious work,  not  only  for  the  good  they  will  receive,  but  also  for 
the  good  they  will  do  the  course.  \V.  0.  Abbott.  '09. 
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THE  /'LACE  OF  (  OTTOS  IN  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  T 

SOUTH. 


The  cotton  plant  is  a  native  of  both  hemispheres,  and  lias  been 
grown  to  a  limited  extent  lor  ages.  We  know  hot  little  of  the 
early  history  of  cotton  in  the  United  States,  bul  even  before  the 
Revolution  we  find  it  grown  in  small  quantities  in  the  Southern 
colonies.  The  one  great  drawback  to  its  production  on  a  large 
scale  was  the  difficulty  in  separating  the  lint  from  the  seed.  Hut 
American  genius  was  destined  to  solve  even  this  difficult  problem. 
In  1793  Eli  Whitney  invented  the  saw  gin.  which  made  possible 
the  phenoeinnal  developemnt  of  the  cotton  industry  in  the  South. 
In  a  single  decade  production  leaped  from  4.(100  to  80,000  bales 
annually.  In  a  century  it  had  reached  the  enormous  total 
of  10,000,000  bales  annually,  and  in  1908  the  crop  was  nearly 
13,000,000  bales.  Tims  cotton  became  the  chief  agricultural  pro- 
duct of  the  entire  Smith  and  has  continued  to  be  so  up  to  the 
present  time. 

11  was  cotton  that  helped  the  South  to  her  feet  again  after  the 
devastation  of  the  war  between  the  states,  but  in  doing  this  it  de- 
veloped the  ruinous  tenant  system  of  farming.  The  country 
people  were  almost  entirely  without  means,  and  cotton 
was  the  only  crop  on  which  the  bankers  or  merchants  would 
advance  them  money  or  supplies.  It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  more  than 
passing  note,  however,  that  during  the  past  decade  many  tenant 
farmers  have  gotten  out  from  under  the  lien  system,  and  each 
year  their  number  is  increasing.  While  cotton  is  still  their  prin- 
cipal crop,  they  are  today  more  nearly  on  an  independent  basis 
than  at  any  time  since  the  Avar.  Thus  they  ought  to  be  in  condi- 
tion to  abandon  their  one-crop  system  and  go  into  diversified 
farming.  Let  us  hope  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  our 
farmers  will  cease  to  "have  their  corn  cribs  and  smoke  houses  in 
the  North  and  West"  and  will  begin  to  "live  af  home." 

Before  we  can  do  this,  however,  we  must  discontinue  our  one- 
crop  system  of  farming.  Our  once  fertile  fields  are  now  well 
r.igh  exhausted,  due  to  the  continuous  raising  of  cotton  alone, 
and  from  sheer  necessity  we  must  change  our  system  of  farming 
We  must  introduce  more  and  better  live  stock  into  our  agricul- 
ture, and  we  must  diversify  and  rotate  our  crops  if  we  make 
permanent  progress.    Cotton  has  indeed  been  King  in  the  South, 
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THE  PLACE  OF  ('OTTOS  IX  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE 

SOUTH. 


The  cotton  plant  is  a  native  of  both  hemispheres,  and  lias  been 
grown  to  a  I  united  extent  for  ays.  We  know  but  little  of  the 
early  history  of  cotton  in  the  I'nited  States,  bill  even  before  the 
Revolution  we  find  it  grown  in  small  quantities  in  the  Southern 
colonies.  The  one  great  'drawback  to  its  production  on  a  large 
scale  was  the  difficulty  in  separating  the  lint  from  the  se:'d.  Rut 
American  genius  was  destined  to  solve  even  this  difficult  problem. 
In  171)3  I'Mi  W'hitn  y  invented  the  saw  gin.  which  made  possible 
the  phenoemnal  developemnt  of  the  cotton  industry  in  the  South. 
In  a  single  decade  production  leaped  from  4.(100  to  80,000  bales 
annually.  In  a  century  it  had  reached  the  enormous  total 
of  10,000,000  bales  annually,  and  in  1908  the  crop  was  nearly 
13.000,000  bales.  Thus  cotton  became  the  chief  agricultural  pro  - 
duct of  the  entire  South  and  has  continued  to  lie  so  up  to  Hip 
present  time. 

It  was  cotton  thai  help"d  the  South  to  her  feet  again  after  the 
devastation  of  the  war  between  the  stales,  but  in  doing  this  it  de- 
veloped the  ruinous  tenant  system  of  farming.  The  country 
people  were  almost  entirely  without  means,  and  cotton 
was  the  only  crop  on  which  the  bankers^'-  ,»y>>--Jjai)ls  would 
advance  them  money  or  supplies.  IT  is  a  fact  worthy  of  more  than 
passing  note,  however,  that  during  the  past  decade  many  tenant 
farmers  have  gotten  out  from  under  the  lien  system,  and  each 
year  their  number  is  increasing.  While  cotton  is  still  their  prin- 
cipal crop,, they  are  today  more  nearly  on  an  independent  basis 
than  at  any  time  since  the  war.  Thus  they  ought  for  be  in  condi- 
tion to  abandon  their  one-crop  system  and  go  into  diversified 
farming.  Let  us  hope  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  our 
farmers  will  cease  to  "have  their  corn  cribs  and  smoke  houses  in 
the  North  and  West"  and  will  begin  to  "live  af  home." 

Before  we  can  do  this,  however,  we  must  discontinue  our  one- 
crop  system  of  farming.  Our  once  fertile  fields  are  now  well 
i  igh  exhausted,  due  to  the  continuous  raising  of  cotton  alone, 
and  from  sheer  necessity  we  miint  change  our  system  of  farming 
We  must  introduce  more,  and  better  live  stock  into  our  agricul- 
ture, and  we  must  diversify  and  rotate  our  crops  if  we  make 
permanent  progress.    Cotton  has  indeed  been  King  in  the  South, 
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bu1  it  has  ruled  us  with  a  despotic  hand.  As  a  result,  the  cot- 
ton farmer,  who  produces  a  commodity  without  which  civiliza- 
tion could  not  advance,  is  today  in  a  state  of  poverty  and  is  The 
poorest  paid  toiler  in  the  United  States. 

There  Is  perhaps  aol  a  section  In  America  where  live  stock 
can  he  grown  more  cheaply  than  in  the  Southern  States,  and  with 
our  greal  diversity  of  soil  and  climate  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  raise]  enough  foodstuffs,  and  to  spare,  for  both  man 
and  beast.  Therf  are  people  who  claim  that  if  we  practice  diver- 
sified farming  we  will  aol  have  enough  land  left  for  our  cotton 
and  thai  it  will  mean  a  greal  falling  off  in  the  cotton  crop,  but 
their  claims  are  not  substantiated  by  the  facts  of  The  case.  De- 
creasing our  cotton  acreage  should  not  lessen  The  total  produc- 
tion, aa  we  should  obtain  much  larger  yields  per  acre  through 
i  tore  intelligent  and  intensive  culture.  There  are  intelligent  farm- 
er5! v,  bo  gel  yields  of  of  2  to  2  1  -2  hales  per  acre  on  large  i raets  of 
laud,  and  others  can  do  as  well.  Texas  alone  could  produce  an- 
nually a  crop  equal  to  thai  of  the  whole  United  States  last  year. 
I:  has  been  estimated  that,  when  the  demand  justifies  iT.  the  South 
<un  produce  as  much  as  50,000,000  bales  of  cotton  annually  with 
aid  intrenching  on  the  area  necessary  for  diversified  agriculture, 
«nd  thai  by  intensive  farming  it  may  some  day  be  possible  even  to 
double  this. 

Bui  much  as  cotton  means  to  the  world  and  much  as  it  means 
to  America,  it  means  infinitely  more  to  the  South.  Here  "cotton 
is  the  lifeblood  of  commerce,  its  condition  the  thermometer  of 
nade."  It  is  the  only  crop  on  which  we  have  a  monopoly,  and 
we  should  do  till  in  our  power  to  put  the  cotton  industry  on  a 
better  basis.  We  raise  75  per  cent  of  the  world's  supply  of  cot- 
ton, and  by  raising  our  own  supplies  and  having  cotton  as  a  money 
crop,  our  section  would  become  the  richest  in  America  in  an 
amazingly  short  time.  The  South  clothes  the  world  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  her  people  should  any  longer  remain  poor.  When 
we  realize  that  we  must  introduce  more  live  stock  into  our  agri- 
culture and  diversify  our  crops,  then  will  we  be  started  on  the 
highroad  to  unlimited  prosperity. 

II  is  not  along  agricultural  liaes  alone,  however  that  cotton  is 
of  importance  to  the  South,  but  along  industrial  liaes  as  well. 
The  fad  thai  we  have  ia  the  past  sold  chiefly  the  raw  material, 
and  thus  failed  to  secure  the  tremendous  profits  made  in  work- 
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but  it  lias  ruled  \is  with  a  despotic  hand.  As  a  result,  f h<*  cot- 
ton farmer,  who  produces  a  commodity  without  which  civilian  ■ 
lion  could  not  advance,  is  today  in  a  stale  of  poverty  and  is  the 
poorest  paid  toiler  in  Hie  United  Stales. 

There  is  perhaps  not  a  section  in  America  where  live  slock 
ran  be.growh  more  cheaply  than  in  the  Southern  Slates,  arid  with 
our  great  diversity  of  soil  and  climate  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  raise  enough  Foodstuffs;  and  to  spare,  for  both  man 
and  beast.  There  are  people  who  claim  that  if  we  practice  diver- 
sified farming  we  will  not  have  enough  land  left  for  our  cotton 
and  thai  it  will  mean  a  great  falling  off  in  the  cotton  crop,  but 
their  claims  are  not  substantiated  by  the  facts  of  the  case.  He- 
creasing  our  cotton  acreage  should  not  lessen  the  total  produc- 
tion, as  we  should  obtain  inneh  larger  yields  per  acre  through 
More  intelligent  and  intensive  culture.  There  are  intelligent  farm- 
er-; who  gel  yields  of  of  '2  to  L'  1-2  hales  per  acre  on  large  I  facts  of 
\i.;d.  and  others  can  do  as  well.  Texas  alone  could  produce  an- 
nually a  crop  equal  to  thai  of  the  whole  United  States  la^t  year. 
I:  has  been  estimated  that;  when  the  demand  justifies  it.  the  South 
can  produce  as  much  as  50,000,000  bales  of  cotton  annually  with 
out  intrenching  on  the  area  necessary  for  diversified  atjiiviiUure, 
and  thai  by  intensive  farming  it  may  some  day  be. possible  even  to 
double  ihis. 

But  much  as  cotton  means  to  (be  world  and  much  as  it  means 
to  America,  it  means  infinitely  more  to  the  South.  Here  "cotton 
is  the  lifeblood  of  commerce,  ils  condition  the  thermometer  of 
trade."  It  is  the  only  crop  on  which  we  have" a  monopoly,  and 
we  should  do  all  in  Our  power  to  put  the.  cotton  industry  on  a 
better  basis.  We  raise  75  per  cent  of  the  world's  supply  of  cot- 
ton, and  by  raising  our  ow*n  supplies  and  having  cotton  as  a  money 
croii.  our  section  would  become  the  richest:  in  America  in  an 
amazingly  short:  time.  The  South  clothes  .the  world  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  her  people  should  any  longer  remain  poor.  When 
we  realize  that  we  must  introduce  more  live  stock  into  our  agri- 
culture and  diversify  our  crops,  then  will  we  be  started  on  the 
highroad  to  unlimited  prosperity. 

It  is  not  along  agricultural  lines  alone,  however  that  cotton  is 
of  importance  to  the  South,  but  along  industrial  lines  as  well. 
The  fact  that  we  have  in  the  past  sold  chiefly  the  raw  material, 
and  thus  failed  to  secure  the  tremendous  profits  made  in  work- 
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ing  it  up  into  the  finished  products,  is  a  reflection  upon  our 
business  enterprise.  We  sometimes  hear  people  boast  of  cotton 
having  become  our  most  important  export,  but  they  seem  to  for- 
get thai  it  is  a  raw  material,  and  that  we  import  $2.00  worth  of 
cotton  goods  for  every  $1.00  worth  wo  export;  and  in  industrial 
lines  the  profits  arc  made  in  working  up  the  raw  material  into  the 
finished  product — not  on  the  raw  material.  But  we  arc  glad  to 
know  that  this  condition  of  affairs  is  fast  passing.  Each  year 
sees  cotton  factories  established  and  more  and  more  cotton 
manufactured  into  the  finished  product  here  at  home.  Indus- 
trially cotton  is  the  world's  King,  but  it  sits  on  a  British  throne. 
The  logical  home  for  the  dynasty  of  cotton,  however,  is  in  the 
land  of  Dixie  in  the  centre  of  production,  not  in  Liverpool  and 
London,  ami  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  South  will  he  the 
centre  of  manufacturing  as  well  as  cotton  production. 

The  by-products  of  the  cotton  plant  that  were  formerly  re- 
garded as  worthless  are  now  manufactured  into  a  large  and  in- 
creasing number  of  products  whose  total  value  is  equal  to  about 
one  fourth  of  the  cotton  crop.  The  most  important  of  these  pro- 
ducts are  cotton  seed  oil.  cotton  seed  meal,  and  cotton  seed  hulls. 
Cotton  seed  meal  and  hulls  have  become  very  important  commer- 
cially as  cattle  foods.  Cotton  seed  meal  is  also  extensively  used 
;is  a  commercial  fertilizer. 

The  development  of  the  South  when  she  realizes  her  heritage 
and  opportunity  in  cotton  will  eclipse  anything  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  The  growing  of  the  cotton  will  furnish  a  living  to 
her  agricultural  population,  and  the  cotton  mills  and  oil  mills 
and  fertilizer  plants  will  give  employment  to  the  townsneoole. 
The  social  chances  that  prosperity  will  bring  will  remodel  South- 
ern life  and  the  South  will  again  become,  as  in  the  days  be- 
fore the  war.  a  centre  of  education  and  refinement,  and  the 
greatest  section  of  the  geratest  nation  of  the  western  world. 

L.  W.  Shook.  '00. 


Don't  become  puffed  up  just  because  your  neighbor  asks  your 
advice.    He  mjay  be.j«S.t  trying  to  find  out  how  little  you  know. 


The  men  who  succeed  in  life  are  those  who  say  "no"  more  often 
than  they  say  "yes." 
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ing  it  up  Into  Hie  finished  products,  is  ;i  relied  ion  upon  urn' 
business  enterprise.  We  sometimes  hear  people  boast  of  cotton 
having  become  our  most  important  export,  but  they  seem  to  for- 
gel  thai  it  is  a  raw  'material,  and  that  we  import  $2.00  worth-of 
cotton  goods  .for  every  $1,110  worth  we  export  ;  and  in  industrial 
lines  the  profits  arc  made  in  working  up. the  raw  material  into  the 
finished  product — not  on  tlie  raw  material.  But  we  arc  glad  to 
know  that  this  condition  of  affairs  is  fast  passing.  Bach  year 
sees  coi  Ion  factories  established  and  more  and  more  cotton 
manufactured  into  the  finished  product  here  at  home.  Indus- 
trially cotton  is  the  world's  King,  but  it  sits  on  a  British  throne. 
Tlie  logical  home  for  the  dynasty  of  cotton,  however,  is  in  the 

land  of  Dixie  in  the  centre  of  production,  not  in  l.iver]  1  and 

London,  and  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  South  will  lie  the 
centre  of  manufacturing  as  well  as  cotton  production. 

The  by-products  of  the  cotton  plant  that  were  formerly  re- 
garded as  worthless  are  now  manufactured  into  a  large  and  in- 
creasing number  of  products  whose  total  value  is  equal  to  about 
one  fourth  of  the  cotton  crop.  The  most  important  of  these  pro- 
ducts are  cotton  seed  oil,  cotton  seed  meal(  and  cotton  seed  hulls. 
Cotton  seed- meal  and  hulls  have  become  very  important  commer- 
cially as  cattle  foods.  Cot  Ion  seed  meal  is  also  extensively  used 
as  a  commercial  fertilizer. 

The  development  of  the  Fonth  when  she  realizes  her  heritage, 
and  opportunity  in  cotton  will  eclipse  anything  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  The  growing  of  Ihe  col  Ion  w  ill  furnish  a  living  to 
her  agricultural  population;  and  the  cotton  mills  and  oil  mills 
and  fertilizer  plants  will  give  employment  to  the  tbwnsneonie. 
The  social  changes  that  prosperity  will  bring  will  remodel  South- 
ern life  and  the  South  will  again  become,  as  in  Ihe  days  be- 
fore the^var.  a  centre  of  education  and  refinement,  and  the 
urea  test  section  of  the  gera.tcst  nation  of  the  western  world'. 

L.  W.  Shook,  '00. 

 1  

Don'!  become  puffed  up  just  because  your  neighbor  asks  your 
advice.    He  may  be  just  trying  to  find  out  how  little  you  know. 


The  men  who  succeed  in  life  are  those  who  say  "no*'  more  often 
than  they  say  -'yes." 
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ROW  TO  MAKE  COUNTRY  LIFE  MORE  ATTRACTIVE. 


USevet  has  ;i  more  serious  problem  presented  itself  to  the 
American  people  than  the  rapid  depopulation  of  our  rural  dis- 
tricts. This  is  especially  true  of  that  class  who  own  or  rent 
small  farms  in  the  Agricultural  sections  of  the  South  and  are 
situated  away  from  the  rail  roads  or  a  good  system  of  public 
roads.  The  daily  routine  of  hard  manual  labor  grows  tiresome 
and  monotonous  unless  some  decided  change  or  proper  recreation 
can  be  taken,  and  it  is  just  here  that  we  find  the  difficulty. 

The  commission  on  country  life,  recently  appointed  to  investi- 
gate this  matter,  found  that  they  were  confronted  by  a  question 
of  more  weight  and  difficulty  than  it  at  first  appeared,  and  in 
making  their  report  they  concluded  that  by  extension  of  the  tele- 
phone Hues,  rural  free  delivery  and  establishment  of  a  good 
public  road  system  and  parcels  post,  the  condition  of  these  peo- 
ple could  be  greatly  improved. 

Tie  leading  farmers  can  realize  what  a  deplorable  condition 
affairs  are  in  at  present.  As  the  farmer  is  in  a  position  to  know 
what  is  needed  to  better  his  condition  more  than  anyone  else,  it 
is  left  for  him  to  decide  whether  he  will  take  the  initiative  and 
lie  a  guide  to  those  weaker  friends  around  him.  or  have  some  one 
to  advise  him. 

With  a  good  system  of  telephones  and  public  roads,  the  country 
would  open  up.  new  farms  would  be  cleared,  and  soon  we  could 
see.  in  all  directions,  large  plantations  numerously  distributed 
throughout  our  Southland.  With  this  new  life  and  immigration 
to  the  country,  the  system  of  public  schools  would  naturally  be- 
come more  perfectly  and  necessarily  better  equipj>ed.  After  all. 
how  can  we  appreciate  nature  and  all  of  its  beauties  without  edu- 
cation? These  people  should  realize  that  education  is  the  first 
essential,  that  without  it  we  could  not  understand  nature  with 
all  of  its  wonders,  that  country  life,  and  especially  farm  life, 
which  is  most  delightful  in  all  of  its  phases,  could  uever  have  the 
same  meaning. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  parcels  post,  which  is  only  a 
question  of  a  few  years,  the  fanner  can  have  many  of  the  con- 
veniences which  the  people  of  the  city  enjoy,  and  live  in  perfect 
comfort.  What  would  the  parcels  post  mean  to  the  farmer?  It 
would  mean  that  a  farmer  by  telephoning  to  the  near  by  town 
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'Never  lias  n  more  serious  problem  .presented  itself  to  tin* 
American  people  than  the  rapid  depopulation  of  our  rural  dis- 
tricts, .Tins  is  esperia+cv-Urue  of  that  class  who  own  or  rent 
small  farnis  in  the  Agricultural  sections  of  the  South  and  are 
situated  away  from  the  rail  roads  or  a  good  system  of  public 
roads.  The  daily  routine  of  hard  manual  labor  grows  tiresome 
and  monotonous  unless  some  decided  change  or  proper  recreation 
can  he  taken,  and  it  is  just  here  thai  we  find  the  difficulty. 

The  commission  on  country  life,  recently 'appointed  to  investi- 
gate this  matter,  found  that  they  were  confronted  by  a  question 
of  more  weight  and  difficulty  than  it  at  first  appeared,  and  in 
making  their  report  they  concluded  that  by  extension  of  the  tele- 
phone lines,  rural  free  delivery  and  establishment  of  a  good 
public,  road  system  and  parcels  post,  the  condition  of  these  peo- 
ple could  he  greatly  improved; 

Tie  leading  farmers  can  realize  what  a  deplorable  condition 
a  Hairs  ere  in  at  present.*  As  the  farmer  is  in  a  position  to  know 
what  is  needed  to  better  his  condition  more  than  anyone  else,  it 
is  left  lor  him  to  decide  whether  he  will  take  the  initiative  and 
lie  a  guide  to  those  weaker  friends  around  him.  or  have  some  one 
to  advise  him.  • 

With  a  good  system  of  telephones  and  public  roads,  the  country 
would  open  up.  new  farms  would  he  cleared,  and  soon  we  could 
see.  in  all  directions,  large  plantations  numerously  distrihuted 
throughout  our  Southland.  With  this  new  life  and  immigration 
to  the  country,  the  system  of  public  schools  would  naturally-  be- 
come more  perfectly  and  necessarily  better  equipped.  After  all. 
how  can  we  appreciate  nature  and  all  of  its  beauties  without  edu- 
cation? These  people  should  realize  that  education  is  the  first 
essential,  that  without  it  we  could  not  understand  nature  with 
all  of  its  wonders,  that  country  life,  and  especially  farm  life, 
which  is  most  delightful  in  all  of  its  plumes,  could  never  have  the 
same  meaning. 

After  the  (establishment  of  the  parcels  post,  which  is  only  a 
question  of  a  few  years,  the  farmer  can  hu,ve  many  of  the  con- 
veniences which  the  people  of  the  city  enjoy,  and  live  in  perfect 
comfort.  What  would  the  parcels  post  mean  to  the  fanner?  Tt 
would  mean  that  a  farmer  by  telephoning  to  the  near  by  town 
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could  order  anything  in  the  form  of  merchandise  and  have  it 
promptly  delivered  to  liis  door  at  the  cost  of  only  a  nominal  sum. 
1 1  can  be  readily  scon  that,  in  an  indirect  way.  even  this  alone 
would  bring  about  a  great  change  in  making  life  in  the  country 
more  attractive. 

Joseph  E.  Winji'.  in  a  recent  article,  discussed  lliesc  conditions 
and  suggested  that  clubs  be  organized  in  each  district.  The  pur- 
pose of  these  clnbs  should  be  for  advancing  and  diffusing  educa- 
tion among  its  members.  There  should  be  two  standing  cora- 
ni i I  tees,  one  on  libraries  and  one  on  programs.  The  courses  of 
study  might  lie  divided  into  sections  as  natural  science,  agricultu- 
ture.  horticulture,  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  general  litera- 
ture, and  history.  Each  member,  if  possible,  should  take  two  or 
more  divisions  and  be  prepared  on  his  subjects  for  each  monthly 
meeting.  In  these  meetings,  the  members,  discussing  the  various 
subjects,  naturally  become  broad  in  their  views.  The  object 
should  be  a  social,  educational,  and  moral  uplift. 

But,  after  all.  we  need  home  life,  for  it  is  in  this  haven  of 
peace  that  our  future,  to  a  "Teat  extent,  is  moulded.  A  pleasant, 
ppy  home  is  worthy  of  thoughtful  consideration  .  Failure  in 
king  early  impressions  of  happy  home  life  upon  children,  is 
ally  the  great  mistake,  and  cause  of  so  many  young  boys 
inn'  disgusted  with   farm  life,  and  in  many  instances, 
S  the  country  for  the  men1  existence  of  a  city  life. 

E.  Lane  Davis.  '10. 


THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  AGRICULTURAL  COURSE. 


The  founding  of  the  old  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 
at  Auburn  in  1872,  marked  the  beginning  of  agricultural  edu- 
cation in  Alabama.  The  beginning  Avas  made  under  the  most 
adverse  circumstances,  as  there  was  no  laboratory  equipment, 
but  a  small  amount  of  information  on  agricultural  subjects  avail- 
able to  teach,  and  but  few  pupils  to  take  the  course.  Almost  ev- 
ery one.  at  that  date,  was  inclined  to  look  upon  the  teaching  of 
agriculture  with  disfavor  and  distrust.  The  curriculum  was 
very  low.  a  number  of  the  now  important  branches  had  not  yet 
come  into  prominence,  and  those  in  prominence  had  not  attained 
much  in  scientific  lines.    The  only  departments  connected  with 
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ctuild  order  aiiyi'liing  in  the  form  of  merchandise  and  have  it 
promptly  delivered  to  his  door  at  Hie  cost  of  only  a  nominal  sum. 
1 1  can  be  readily  seen  that;  in  an  indirect  w  ay.  even  lliis  alone 
would  bring  about  a  greal  change  in  making  life  in  the  country 
more  attractive. 

Joseph  E.  Wilig,  in  a  recent  article,  discussed  tliese  conditions 
and  suggested  that  clubs  be  organized  in  each  district.  The  pur- 
pose of  these  clubs  should  he  for  advancing  and'  diffusing  educa- 
tion anion"-  its  members.  There  should  be  two  standing  com- 
mittees; one  on  libraries  and  one  on  programs.  The  courses  of 
study  migh*  be  divided  into' sections  as  natural  science,  agrieultu- 
ture,  horticulture,  menial  and  moral  philosophy,  general  litera- 
ture, and  history.  Each  member,  if  possible,  should  ttikv  two  or 
more- divisions  and  be  prepared  on  his  subjects  for  each  monthly 
meeting.  In  these  meetings;  the  members^iliscussing  the  various 
subjects,  naturally  hecome  broad  in  their  views.  The  object: 
should  be  a  social,  educational,  and  moral  uplift. 

I'ut;  after  all.  we  need  home  life,  for  it  is  in  this  haven  of 
pence  that,  our  future,  to  a  greal  ex-tent,  is  moulded.  A  pleasant, 
happy  home  is  worthy  of  thoughtful  cons  i  deration  .  Failure  in 
making  early  impressions  of  happy  home  life1  won  children,  is 
generally  the.great  mistake,  and  cause  of  so  many  young  boys 
becoming  disgusted  with  farm  life,  and  in  many  instances, 
leaving  the  country  for  the  mere  existence  of  a  city  life. 

E.  Lank  Davis.  '1(1. 


THE  GROWTH  or  Till-:  AGRICULTURAL  COURtiE, 


The  founding  of  the  old  Agricultural  and  .Mechanical  College 
at  Auburn  in  1872,  marked  the  beginning  of  agricultural  edu-f 
cation  in  Alabama.  The  ^beginning  was  made  under  the  most 
adverse  circumstances,  as  there  was  no  laboratory  equipment, 
but  a  small  amount  of  information  on  agricultural  subjects  avail- 
able to  teach,  and  but  few  pupils  to  take  1be  course.  Almost  ev- 
ery one.  at  that  date,  was  inclined  to  look  upon  the  teaching  of 
agriculture  with  disfavor  and  distrust.  The  curriculum  was 
very  low.  a  number  of  the  now  important  branches  bad  not  yet 
come  into  prominence,  and  those  in  prominence  bad  not  attained 
much  in  scientific  lines.    The  only  departments  connected  with 
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the  agricultural  course  were  those  of  Botany,  Chemistry  and  As- 
riculture. 

The  work  accomplished  was  by  mere  forte  and  determination 
to  accomplish  something  on  the  part  of  the  professors.  The 
professors  did  not  know  much  more  than  the  students,  and  were 
thus  forced  to  learn  and  do  what  they  could  by  actual  experi 
incuts.  These  years  were  important,  as  valuable  information 
was  collected  in  tabulated  form  and  preserved  for  Inter  use. 

As  time  passed  on.  the  agricultural  course  underwent  a  grad- 
ual change.  At  various  times  the  chairs  of  Horticulture,  Veteri- 
nary Science,  Animal  Industry,  and  Entomology,  were  added. 
The  addition  of  these  chairs  greatly  strengthened  both  the  teach- 
ing and  experimental  staffs.  As  the  chairs  were  added  the  cur- 
riculum was  altered  and  raised  to  enable  the  best  course  possi- 
ble to  he  given  to  the  students.  Up  until  last  year,  every  stn- 
denl  taking  agriculture  had  to  take  the  sanie  course  all  the  way 
through,  but  last  year  the  agricultural  faculty,  deeming  it  nec- 
essary, altered  tie  curriculum  so  as  to  enable  each  student  to 
specialize  in  the  branch  or  line  of  work  he  mighl  choose  in  his 
senior  year.  This  was  a  greal  improvement  over  the  old  eurrictH 
luni,  and  promises  to  result  in  much  good. 

The  number  of  students  taking  agriculture  has  been  small,  up 
[until  two  years  ago,  when  a  decided  increase  was  apparent.  At 
present  there  are  more  students  taking  agriculture  than  there 
has  been  at  any  one  time  before.    The  attendance  for  next  ye 
bids  fair  to  outstrip  all  records  by  far     This  illustrates  that 
greater  interest  is  b?ing  taken  in  agricultural  work,  mid  it  looks 
it  present  as  though  the  hopes  of  those  who  have  labored  so  ear- 
nestly and  faithfully  for  the  cause  of  agricultural  c  Im  a  t  ion,  tfill 
ealized  in  the  rear  future. 

II.  .1.  ('..  m 


What  the  South  needs  is  more  hog  and  hominy  an'1  leaf 
>>bacco. 


It  is  not  so  much  the  blunders  we  make  as  it  is  sticking  to 
rors  when  we  find  it  out. 


The  best  thing  to  do  is  to  do  your  best. 


»  
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|he  agricultural  course  were  (hose  of  Botany,  Chemistry  and  Ag- 
liculture. 

The  work  accomplished  was  by  mere  force  and  determination 
lo  accomplish  something  on  the  pari  of  the  professors.  The 
professors  did  not  know  nmcli  niore  than  the  students,  and  were 
1.1ms  forced  to  learn  and  do  what  they  could  by  actual  exp.'ri  • 
lionfs*.*  These  years  were  important,  as  valuable  information 
■was  collected  in  tabulated  form  anil  preserved  for  later  use. 

As  lime  passed  on.  the  agricultural  course  underwent  a  grad-r 
vial  change.  At  various  limes  the  chairs  of  floytieulture,'  Veteri- 
nary Science,  Animal  Industry,  and  Entomology,  were  .added. 
The  addition  bf  these  chairs  greatly  strengthened  both  the  teach 
Big  and  experimental  staffs.  As  Hie  chairs  wore  added  the  cur- 
riculum was  aljerid  and  raised  lo  enable  the  besl  course  possi  - 
ble in  lie  gh'on  io  | ho  students.  I'p  until  last  vear.  every  stn- 
deni  taking  agriculture  had  to  take  the  sanie  course  all  the  way 
j[n  rough,  inn  lasl  yehr  the  agricultural  faculty,  deeming  il  nec- 
essary, alteied  lie  curriculum,  so'  as  to.  enable  each  student  to 
giecialize  in  (he  branch  or  line  of  work  he  might. vhrtose  in  his 
senior  year.  This  was  a  gr  at  improvement  over  Hie  old  our'rLcu  - 
him.  and  promises  to  result  in  much  good. 

The  number  of  students  taking  agricullure  has  been  small,  up 
Snfij  i wo  years  ago,  when  a  decided  increase  was  apparent!  Ai 
Brcxenl  there  are  more  students  tatting  agriculture  than  there 
,has  heen  ai  any  one  lime  before.  The  attendance  for  next  year 
bids  fair  to  ouislrip  all  records  by  far  This  il  lush-ales  that  a 
_  greater  inleresl  jjLk£pg3^£gg  '<»  -yi-ica  1 1  ura  I  work,  and  il  looks 
at  present  as  fhfuTgli  thediopes  of  Hiose  who  have  labored  so  ear- 
nestly and.faiihfully  for  tlie  cause  of  agricultural  education,  will 
he  realized  in  the  near  future.'. 

H.  J.  C.,  '09. 

What  the  Poilth  needs  is  more  hog  and  hominy  am1  less 
tobacco. 


1 1  is  not  so  much  the  blunders  we  make  as  it  is  sticking  to 
errors  when  we  find  il  out. 


'the  best  thine,  to  do  is  to  do  your  best. 


Senior  Agricultural  Class. 


I 


Senior  Agricultural  Class. 
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RELATION  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  TO  SOIL  FERTILITY. 


There  is  no  other  business  in  all  of  the  branches  of  agriculture 
that  is  more  closely  related  to  soil  fertility  than  that  of  animal 
industry.  Any  one  can  plainly  sec  that  one  is  more  or  less  de- 
pendent upon  the  other.  It  is  a  sure  fact  that  stock  raising  can 
not  be  carried  on  independent  of  the  soil,  for  from  the  soil  must 
come  the  products  which  indirectly  produce  the  milk,  butter,  and 
meats  that  we  look  forward  to. 

[Tp  until  the  past  few  years  there  lias  been  hut  very  little  at- 
tention given  to  the  importance  of  animal  industry  as  related  to 
the  improvement  of  the  soil  throughoul  the  Southern  States. 
People  heretofore  have  always  thought  of  their  land  as  an  ever- 
lasting producer,  regardless  of  how  it  is  treated.  Hence  they 
have  neglected  its  improvement,  and  for  like  reasons,  to  a  great 
extent,  they  have  shown  but  little  interest  in  animal. industry. 

Realizing  its  importance  to  the  farmer,  not  only  from  a  finan- 
cial standpoint,  but  as  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  economic  as 
well  as  scientific  soil  improvers,  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  just  a  short  period  back,  began  to  encourage  the 
establishment  of  demonstration  work  along  this  line,  in  order  to 
show  the  farmers  what  it  meant  to  them  in  all  of  its  phases.  As 
a  consequence,  already  there  have  been  some  valuable  reports 
made  by  these  demonstrators.  They  have  shown  us  how  to 
improve  our  breeds  of  stock,  how  to  increase  their  capacity  for 
milk,  how  to  put  on  the  greatest  amount  of  tlesh  in  the  shortest 
length  of  time  and  at  the  least  cost,  at  the  s;ime  time  using  the 
cheapest  foods,  and  yet  those  which  the  fanner  can  grow  at  a 
small  cost.  But  this  is  not  all;  they  have  likewise  shown  us  that 
while  there  is  money  to  he  made  from  the  stock  as  shown  above, 
there  is  still  another  revenue  to  he  derived  from  this  business, 
and  that  is  the  manure  which  is  produced.  We  have  learned  long 
ago  that  most  of  our  foods  fed  to  stock,  for  instance,  cotton  seed 
meal,  will  give  a  good  return  in  tlesh  or  milk,  according  to  what 
you  are  feeding  for,  and  at  the  same  time  be  worth  80  per  cent, 
of  its  original  value  in  the  form  of  manure.  In  other  words,  a 
ton  of  cotton  seed  meal,  when  fed  to  a  herd  of  cattle,  will  yield 
a  fine  profit  in  the  form  of  tlesh  or  milk,  and  when  passed  out  in 
the  form  of  manure,  will  be  equal  in  value  to  sixteen  hundred 
pounds  of  cotton  seed  meal.    This  shows  that  there  are  two  prof- 
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There  is  uo  other  business,  ill  sill  of  the  branches  of  agriculture, 
that  is  more  closely  related  to  soil  fertility  than  that  of  animal 
industry.  Any  one  can  plainly  see  that  one  is  more  or  less  de- 
pendent upon  the  other.  It  is  a  sure  fact  that  stock  raising  can 
not  he  carried  on  independent  of  the  soil,  for  from  the  soil  must 
come  the  products  which  indirectly  produce  the  milk,  butter,  and 
meals  that  we  look  forward,  to. 

I'p  until  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  but  very  little  at- 
tention given  to  the  importance  ..of  minimal  industry  as  related  to 
the  improvement  of  the  s^iil  throughout  the  Southern  Stales. 
I'eopl"  heretofore  have  always  thought  of  their  land  as  an  ever- 
lasting producer,  regardless  of  how  it  is  treated.  -"Hence  they 
have  neglected  its  improvement,  and  for  like  reasons,  to  a  great 
extent,  Ihey  have  shown  but  little  interest  in  animal  industry. 

Realizing  its  importance  to  the  farmer,  not  only  from  a  finan- 
cial standpoint,  but  as  one  of  the  greatesl  and  most  economic  as 
well  ;is  scientific  soil  improvers,  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  just  a  short  period  back,  began  to  encourage  the 
i  siahKshii'ent  of  demonstration  w>rk  along  this  line,  in  order  to 
show  t he  f  'Tmers  what  it  inennt|  to  them  in  all  of  its  phases.  As 
a  conse(|uei)ce,  already  there  have  been  some  valuable  reports 
made  by  these  demonstrators.  They  have  shown  us  how  Jo 
ifnprove  our  breeds  of  stock,  how  to  increase  their  capacity  for 
.milk,  how  to,  put  on  I  he-greatest  amount  of  flesh  in  the  shortest1 
length  of  nine  and  at  Hie- least  cost,  at  the  same  time  using  the 
cheapest  foods,  and  yet  those'  which  tile  farmer  can  grrw  at  ,i 
snt:! II  cost.  Mat  this  is  not  all:  they  have  likewise  shown  us  that 
while  there  is  money  to  he  made  from  the  slock  as  shown  above, 
there  is  still  another  revenue  to  he  derived  from  this  business, 
and  that  is  the  manure  which  is  produced.  We  have  learned  long 
ago  that  most  of  our  foods  fed  to  slock,  for  instance,  cotton  seed 
meal,  will  give.a  good  return  in  flesh  or  milk,  according  to  what 
you  are  feeding  for.  and  at  the  same  time  be  worth  St)  per  cent, 
of  its  original  value  in  the  form  of  manure.  In  other  words,  a 
ton  of  cotton  seed  meal,  when  fed  to  a  herd  of  cattle,  will  yield 
a  line  profit  in  the  form  of  flesh  or  milk,  and  when  passed  out  in 
the  form  of  manure,  will  be  equal  in  value  to  sixteen  hundred 
pounds  of  cotton  seed  meal.    This  shows  (hat  there  are  two  prof- 
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its  instead  of  one  to  be  obtained  from  the  cotton  seed  meal;  and 
whal  is  true  6f  cotton  seed  meal  is  likewise  true  of  all  foods  in 
proportion  to  their  original  chemical  value  compared  to  "that  of 
the  hum!.  Hence,  while  we  are  improving  our  grade  of  stock, 
thereby  demanding  a  higher  price  for  them,  we  are  improving  our 
soil  and  forcing  it  to  produce  ;i  greater  yield  per  acre.  To  illus- 
trate. I  will  give  a  few  figui'es  taken  from  the  results  secured  by 
a  station  thai  has  besn  engag  d  in  raising  live  stock  in  combina- 


tion with  the  farm,  which  show  the  relation  between  the  two  j 
branches  of  industry.  First,  this  land  was  sowed  in  corn  and  I 
cowpeas,  and  then  beef  cattle  were  allowed  to  graze  it  off.  The  I 
following  year  this  land  was  planted  to  cotton,  and  produced  1-  I 
675  pounds  per  acre.  Another  lot,  the  same  size  as  the  above,  I 
was  planted  to  corn  one  year  and  the  next  year  to  cotton,  and  I 
produced  only  1,049  pounds  per  acre.  This  shows  on  the  former  i 
an  increase  of  020  pounds  of  seed  cotton,  or  an  increase  of  I 
$23.26,  taking  cotton  a1  1<>  cents  a  pound  and  seed  at  §14.00  per  I 
ton.  as  a  result  from  the  peas  and  grazing.  There  are  numerous  I 
other  illustrations  that  could  be  pointed  out  which  show  up  9 
equally  as  well  as  the  above  in  favor  of  growing  stock  in  connec-  I 
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its  instead  of  one  to  be  obtained  from  the  cotton  seed  meal:  and 
wliai  is  true  of  cot lou  seed  meal  is  likewise  true  of  all  foods  in 
proportion  to  their  original  chemical  value  compared  to  that  of 
Hie  ineal.  Hence,  while  we  nre  improving  our  grade  of  stock, 
therein-  demanding  a  higher  price  for  them,  we  are  improving  on:-  i 
soil  and  forcing  it  to  produce  n  greater  yield  pea-  acre.  To  illus- 
trate. I  will  give  ;i  few  figures  taken  from  the  tvsulls  secured  by 
a  station  thai  has  he  n  engag  d  in  raising  live  slock  in  combina- 


r  ^ 


I- 


Spring  Lanjbs  Grazing  on  Vct;h  and  Crimpon  Clover. 


thm  wiih  I  he  farm,  which  s!iow  ihe  iclaiion  between  I  he  iwo 
brandies  of  industry.    First,  this  land  was  sowed  in  corn  and 

cowpeas,  and  then  I  f  cattle  were  allowed  to  gra/.e  it  oil'.  The 

following  year  this  land  was  planted  to  cotton,  and  produced  1 - 
<iT."i  pounds  per  acre.  Another  lot .  the  same  size  as  the  above, 
was  planted  to  corn  one  year  and  Ihe  nexj  year  to  cotton,  and 
produced  only  1,049  pounds  per  acre.  This  shows  on  the  former 
an  increase  of  (ii'C  pounds  of  seed  cotton,  or  an  increase  of 
$23.26,-  taking  cotton  at  10  cents  a  pound  and' seed  at  $14.00  per 
ton.  as  a  result  from  the  peas  and  grazing.  There  are  numerous 
other  illustrations  that  could  he  pointed  out  which  show  up 
equally  as  well  as  Ihe  above  in  favor  of  growing  stock  in  connec- 
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lion  with  the  farm,  but  the  one  above  mentioned  is  sufficient  to 
show  the  importance  of  animal  industry  as  related  to  soil  fertil- 
ity- 
Only  a  short  time  back  the  people  of  California,  realizing  the 
importance  of  growing  stock  in  connection  with  agriculture,  se- 
cured through  a  petition  to  their  State  Legislature  the  passage 
of  a  hill  providing  for  the  establishment  of  an  institution  in 
which  the  principles  of  dairying  and  stock  raising,  and  its  re- 
lations to  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  might  he  taughl  to  the  youths 
of  the  State.  This  State  is  also  carrying  on  demonstration 
work  with  a  great  number  of  its  farmers  to  show  them  Che  im- 
portance of  animal  industry  as  related  to  soil  fertility,  and  to 
encourage  them  to  take  the  work  in  hand  and  bring  to  light  (he 
"hidden  treasures  that  are  buried  in  the  garden." 

In  early  days  the  State  of  Wisconsin  produced  large  quanti- 
ties of  wheat,  hut  the  land  owners  continued  to  grow  wheat  upon 
the  soil  until  at  last  it  became  so  poor  that  it  would  not  pro- 
duce enough  to  pay  for  the  expense  of  cultivation".  They  then 
began  to  raise  stock  by  grazing  them  on  the  land  which  they  had 
sown  in  forage  crops  of  different  kinds.  In  connection  with  this 
a  large  proportion  of  her  farmers  went  into  dairying,  and  as  a  re- 
sult, the  State  of  Wisconsin  today  ranks  among  the  first  in  the 
productiveness  of  its  soil.  The  land  owners  are  getting  as  good 
a  yield  per  acre  from  their  soil  as  they  did  before  Hie  virgin  soil 
was  exhausted,  and.  besides,  they  ship  large  quantities  of  beef 
and  dairy  products  to  the  market  each  year. 

This  shows  what  a  farmer  can  expect  when  he  raises  stock  in 
connection  with  his  work.  It  also  offers  him  the  following  ad- 
vantages and  opportunities  that  he  could  not  otherwise  secure: 
He  has  the  advantage  of  using  a  fertilizer  that  is  almost  com- 
plete, as  well  a/3  one  that  makes  itself  available  as  the  plant 
needs  it.  and  hence  one  more  economical  from  that  standpoint 
than  our  commercial  fertilizers;  its  effects  are  not  only  felt  in 
the  present  crop,  but  in  several  to  follow;  it  improves  the  textur? 
of  the  soil,  making  it  easier  to  till,  and  earlier  to  cultivate,  and 
it  costs  but  little  when  compared  with  the  price  of  commercial 
fertilizers.  These  are  advantages  that  any  farmer  could  enjoy 
if  he  would  only  raise  stock  on  his  farm. 

There  is  nothing  that  will  improve  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and 
financial  condition  of  the  individual  farmer.  State,  or  the  whole 
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Hon  w^ih  Hie  farm,  bul  Hu*  one  above  mentioned  is  sufficient  to 
show  Hie*  iiiiporti'nee  of  animal  industry  as  related  to  soil  feli'til- 
ity. 

Only  ;i  shorl  time  buck  the  people  of  CaUfoi  * 1 1 i « i .  realizing  the 
importance  of  growing  stock  in  connection  with  agriculture,  se- 
en re(l_ttorough  a  petition  i<>  their  State  Legislature  the  passage 
of  a  liill  providing  for  the  establishment  of  an  institution  in 
whirli  t lit*  principles  of  dairying  and  slock  raising,  and  lis  re- 
lations (<»  life  fertility  of  the  soil,  might  lie  taughl  In  (lie -.youth  f 
of  the  State.  This  Stale  is  also  carrying  on  demonstration 
work  with  a  grail  liumber  of  its  fanners  to  show  them  the  ini  • 
portanee  of  animal  industry  as  related  to  soil  fertility,  and  to 
encourage  them  to  take  the  work  in  hand  and  bring  to  light  the 
-hidden  treasures  that  are.  buried  in  the  garden." 

In  early  days  the  State  of  Wisconsin  produced  large- quanti- 
ties of  wheal,  hut'  the  land  owners  continued  to  grow  wheat  upon 
the  soil  ulitil  at  last  it  became  so  poor  thai  it  would  not  pro- 
duce enough  to  pay  for  the  expense,  of  cultivation.  They  then 
began  to  raise  slock  by  grazing  them  on  the  land  which  they  had 
sown  iii forage  crops  of  different  kinds.  In  connection  with  this 
a  large  proportion  of  her  farmers  went  into  dairying,  and  as  a  re- 
sult, the  State  of  Wisconsin  today  ranks  among  the  first  in  the 
productiveness  of  its  soil.  The  land  owners  are  getting  as  good 
a  yield  per  acre  from  their  soil  as  they  did  before  the  virgin  soil 
was  exhausted,  and.  besides,  they  ship  large  quantities  of  beef 
and  dairy  products  to  the  market  each  year. 

This  shows  what  a  farmer  can  expect  when  he  raises  stock  in 
connection  with  his  Work.  It  also  offers  him  the  following  ad- 
vantages and  opportunities  thai  he  could  not  otherwise  secure: 
He.  has  the  advantage  of  using  a  fertilizer  thai  is  almost  com- 
plete.  as  well  a<3  one  that  makes  itself  available  as  the  plant 
needs  it.  and  hence  one  more  economical  from  that  standpoint 
than  our  commercial  fertilizers;  its  effects  are  not  only  felt  in 
Hie  present  crop,  but  in  several  to  follow:  it  improves  the  tcxtufa 
of  the  soil,  making  it  easier  to  till,  and  earlier  to  cultivate,  and 
it  costs  but  little  when  compared  with  the  price  of  commercial 
fertilizers.  These  are  advantages  that  any  fanner  could  enjoy 
if  he  would  only  raise  stock  on  his  farm. 

There  is  nothing  that  will  improve  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and 
financial  condition  of  the  individual  farmer.  State,  or  the  whole 
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United  Stales,  more  than  the  raising  of  live  stock  and  crops  on 
the  same  farm.  Hence,  H  is  hoped  that  in  the  near  future  the 
people  of  the  South  will  fake  hold  of  this  movement  and  push  it 
forward,  for  when  properly  done  it  will  revolutionize  this  groat 
work  that  we  call  "farming." 

L.  C,  '09. 

i  —  

i 
i 

.1  STORY. 


One  summer  a  prominent  planter  of  Southwest  Alabama  en- 
gaged  a  number  of  boys  just  from  college  to  harvest  his  hay  for 
him. 

Among  these  college  lads  was  one  voting  man  who  was  a  very 
delicate,  but  plucky,  young  fellow.  n<>  was  not  a  boy  to  be  look- 
ed upon  as  a  tenderfoot,  but  M  as  a  boy  who.  when  he  worked,  he 
worked  with  his  whole  soul.  This  boy's  name  was  Fred  Thomp- 
son. 

Not  long  had  these  recruits  been  on  the  farm  before  they  re- 
alized that  something  must  be  done  on  Sunday  for  the  pleasure 
of  the  crowd. 

A  wealthy  old  bachelor,  whose  name  was  Albert  Rhodes,  beard 
of  the  arrival  of  the  college  boys,  and  knowing  that  a  boy  that 
spends  bis  summer  on  a  farm  is  a  thrifty  boy.  sent  (hem  an  in- 
vitaiion  to  spend  most  of  their  Sundays  with  him. 

The  boys  were  very  glad  to  receive  the  invitation,  and  on  the 
next  Sunday  morning  they  harnessed  up  a  pair  of  mules  to  a  wag- 
on and  'turned  their  thoughts  towards  the  home  of  Mr.  Rhodes. 
Upon  their  arrival  the  old  gentleman  cordially  greeted  them  and 
welcomed  them  into  his  home.  On  entering  the  house  the  boys 
Mere  pleasantly  surprised  by  being  presented  to  the  bachelor's 
niece.  Miss  Flora  Butler.  She  Mas  a  charming  girl  of  sixteen 
summers  with  dark,  wavy  hair  and  sparlikng  brown  eves. 

Upon  being  invited  into  dinner  the  whole  room  se?med  re- 
freshed by  the  presence  of  Flora.  But  luck  was  with  Fred,  and 
he  was  honored  by  having  the  beautiful  damsel  to  occupy  the 
chair  next  to  his.  When  the  meal  was  finished  Mr.  Rhodes  slav- 
ed the  boys  over  his  plantation,  but  Fred,  being  very  delicate, 
would  not  venture  into  the  July  sun.  but  remained  in'  the  house 
with  Flora.  While  there  they  told  each  other  of  their  past  lives, 
and  at  the  end  of  their  tete-a-tete,  Fred's  life  seemed  brighter.' 
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Unjted  Stales,  more  than  The  raising  of  live  slock  and  crops  on 
the  same  farm.  Hence,  il  is  hoped  that  in  the  near  future  lit" 
people  of  (he  South  will  take  hold  of  (his  movement  and  push  it 
forward,  for  when  properly  done  it  will  revolutionize  Ibis  great 
work  thai  we  call  "farming." 

L.  C.  '09. 


A  XTORY. 


One  summer  a  pnmTfnenf  planter  of  Southwest  Alabama  en- 
gaged a  number  of  hoys,  just  from  college  to  harvest  his  hay  for 
1 1  int. 

Among  these  college  lads  was  one  voung  man  who  was  a  very 
delicate,  hut  plucky,  young  fellow.  IT<>  was  not  a  hoy  to  he  look- 
ed upon  as  a  tenderfoot,  hut  was  a  hoy  who.  when  he.  worked,  he 
worked  with  his  whole  soul.  This  hoy's  name  was  Fred  Thomp- 
son. 

Not  long  had  these  recruits  been  on  the  farm  before  they  re- 
alized that  something  must  he  done  on  Sunday  for  Hie  pleasure 
of  the  crowd. 

A  wealthy  old  bachelor,  whose  name  was  Albert  Rhodes,  heard 
of  the  arrival  of  the  college  boys,  and  knowing  .thai  .a  boy  that 
spends  h;s  summer  on  a  farm  is  a  thrifty  boy.  sent  them  an  in- 
vitation to  spend  most  of  their  Sundays  with  him. 

The  boys  were  very  glad  to  receive  the  invitation,  and  on  the 
next  Sunday  morning  they  harnessed  up  a. pair  of  mules  to  a  wag- 
on and  turned  their  1  bought s  towards  the  home  of  Jfr.  Rhodes', 
Upon  their  arrival  the  old  gentleman  cordially  greeted  them  and 
welcomed  them  into  his  home.  On  entering  the  house  (he  boys 
were  pleasantly  surprised  by  being  presented  to  the  bachelor's 
niece.  Miss  Flora  Tiutler.  She  was  a  charming  girl  of  sixteen 
summers  with  dark,  wavy  hair  and  sparlikng  brown  eyes. 

Fpon  being  invited  into  dinner  the  whole  room  seemed  re- 
freshed by  the  presence  of  Flora.  But  luck  was  with  Fre.d.  and 
he  was  honored  by  having  the  beautiful  damsel  to  occupy  the 
chair  next  to  his.  When  the  meal  was  finished  Mr.  Rhodes  show- 
ed the  boys  over  his  plantation,  but  Fred,  being  very  delicate, 
would  not  venture  into  the  duly  sun,  but  remained  in  the  house 
with  Flora.  While  there  they  told  each  other  of  their  past  lives, 
and  at  the  end  of  their  tele-a-tete.  Fred's  life  seemed  brighter. 
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Upon  their  departure,  Mr.  Rhodes  asked  the  boys  to  return 
soon,  and  when  Fred  caught  Flora's  hand  for  a  good-bye  shake 
she  said :  "Fred,  be  sure  to  come  back  soon." 

During  the  next  week  Fred  worked  hard,  and  was  a  happy 
boy.  On  Thursday  of  the  same  week  the  rain  fell  in  torrents, 
and  Friday  was  too  wet  to  harvest  hay.  The  farmer  said:  "You 
five  boys  go  to  the  barn  and  get  those  axes  and  clear  up  new- 
ground  today,  and  you.  Fred,  go  down  in  the  pasture  and  catch 
those  horses  and  take  them  to  Mr,  Rhodes.  At  first  this  pleas- 
ed Fred,  but  the  horses  soon  became  stubborn  and  would  not  go. 
All  day  he  worried  with  them,  and  just  as  the  sun  was  sinking 
beneath  the  western  hills.  Fred  rode  up  to  the  house  of  Mr. 
Rhodes.  When  he  retired  for  the  night  he  was  very  sick,  but 
had  too  much  manhood  to  complain.  When  the  breakfast  bell 
rang  the  next  morning  Fred  was  absent.  Upon  investigation 
Mr.  Rhodes  found  the  boy  very  sick,  and  hastened  to  make  him 
as  comfortable  as  possible.  After  a  short  time  Flora  came  in 
and  asked:  "Is  there  anything  I  can  do  for  you?"  Fred  re- 
plied. ''No,  Flora."  The  very  presence  of  the  girl  caused  Fred 
to  feel  better.  The  days  wore  on  and  Fred  became  no  better.  His 
comrades  came  to  see  him  and  Flora  was  constantly  at  his  bed- 
side. Many  times  had  Dr.  Swain  l>een  to  see  him.  and  often 
■shook  his  head  in  despair.  One  morning  Mr.  Rhodes  asked, 
"Doctor,  how  is  he?"  The  doctor  replied:  "The  crisis  will  come 
tomorrow  night,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  for  the  better."  All  night 
Flora  watched  for  that  hour  which  decided  whether  or  not  Fred 
would  get  well.  About  3  o'clock  his  face  began  to  brighten,  and 
Dr.  Swain  said :  "The  danger  line  is  crossed,  and  he  will  get  well." 

Many  more  days  Flora  nursed  him.  and  finally  he  was  well 
again.  The  physician  advised  him  to  return  home,  and  after  bid- 
ding his  comrades  good-bye,  he  turned  to  Flora  and  said:  '"Flo- 
ra, if  it  had  not  been  for  you,  I  would  never  have  pulled  through. 
You  have  treated  me  as  well  as  my  mother  or  sister  would  have 
done,  and  words  are  inadequate  to  express  my  appreciation,  and 
I  sincerely  hope  that  the  day  will  come  when  T  ca^y  show  my  ap- 
preciation by  acts." 

Then  turning  to  Mr.  Rhodes  he  said:  "Mr.  Rhodes,  you  have 
treated  me  as  a  father  would  his  son.  and  T  heartily  thank  you."' 

When  Fred  graduated  the  next  summer  he  deided  to  go  to  the 
Catskill  Mountains  of  New  York,  to  spend  his  summer.  Upon* 
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Upon  Iherr  departure,  Mr*  Rhodes    asked  the  boys    to  return 
soon,  and' when  Fred  caught  Flora's  hand  for  a  good-bye  shake-  . 
she  said:  "Fred,  be  sure  to  come  hack  soon." 

During  the  next  week  Fred  worked  hard,  and  was  a  happy 
bOy.  On  Thursday  of  the  same  week  the  rain  fell  in  torrents, 
and  Friday  was  too  wet  to  harvest  hay.  The  farmer  said:  "You 
five  hoys  go  to  the  barn  and  gel  those  axes  and  clear  up  new 
ground  today,  and  you.  Fred,  go  down  in  the  pasture  and  catch 
those  horses  and  take  them  to  '.Mr.  Rhodes.  At  first  this  pleas- 
ed Fred,  but  the  horses  soon  became  stubborn  and  would  not  go. 
.Ml  day  lie  worried  with  then),  and  just  as  the  sun  was  sinking 
beneath  the  western  hills.  Fred  rode  up  to  the  house  of  Mr. 
Rhodes.  When  lie  retired  for  the  night  he  was  very  sick,  hut 
had  too  much  manhood  to  complain:  When  the  breakfast  bell 
rang  the  next  morning  Fred  was  absent.  Upon  investigation 
Mr.  Rhodes  found  tin;  boy  very  sick,  and  hastened  1o  make  him 
as  com/Portable  as  possible.  After  a  short  time  Flora  came  in 
and  asked:  "jTs  there  anything  I  can  do  for  you?"  Fred  re- 
plied, "No,  Flora.'"  The  very  presence  of  the  girl  caused  Fred 
to  feel  better.  The  days  wore  on  and  Fred-  became  no  belter.  His 
comrades  came  to  see  him  and  Flora  was. constantly  at  his  bed- 
side. Many  times  hail  Dr.  Swain  been  to  see  him.  and  often 
'shoOk  his  head  in  despair.  One  morning  Mi'.  Rhodes  asked, 
"Doctor,  how  is  lie?''  The  doctor  replied:  "The  crisis  will  come 
tomorrow  night,  and  1  hope  it  will  be  for  the  better."  All  night 
Flora  watched  for  that  hour  which  decided  whether  or  not -Fred 
would  gel  well.  About  3  o'clock  his  face  begin  to  brighten,  and 
Dr.  Swain  8/jg£  '  danger  line  is  crossed,  and  he  will  get  well." 

Many  more  days  Flora  nursed  him.  and  finally  he  was  well 
again.  The  physician  advised  him  to  return  home,  and  after  bid- 
ding his  comrades  good-bye,  ho  turned  to  Flora  and  said:  "Flo- 
ra, if  it  had  not  been  for  yon,  I  would  never  have  pulled  through. 
You  have  treated  me  as  well  as  my  mother  or  sister  would  have 
done,  and  words  are  inadequate  to  express  my  appreciation,  and 
1  sincerely  hope  that  the  day  will  come  when  I  ca^i  show  my  ap- 
preciation by  acts." 

Then  turning  to  Mr.  Rhodes  he  said:  "Mr.  Rhodes,  you  have 
treated  nie  as  a  father  would  his  son.  and  1  heartily  thank  you.'' 
When  Fred  graduated  the  next  summer  he  deided  to  no  to  The 
Catskill  Mountains  of  New  York,  to  spend  his  summer.  Upon! 
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his  arrival  Fred  took  his  abode  in  ;i  cottage  on  the  side  of  one  of 
the  mountains.  Here  he  remained  for  several  weeks,  and  each 
day  In'  would  take  n  sin. II  for  miles  around.  During  this  time 
he  bad  become  quite  a  robusl  man.  One  day  while  on  his  usual 
stroll  he  beard  in  the  distance  ;i  cry  of  distress.  Fred  hastened 
t,,  the  place  and  saw  some  one  out  in  a  lake  struggling  with  a 
capsized  canoe.  At  firsl  lie  considered  what  be  could  do  to  save 
the  person  in  the  lake,  bu1  seeing  that  the  strength  was  fast 
leaving  the  one  thai  was  struggling  for  life,  he  realized  that 
there  was  only  one  course  to  follow,  so  be  sprang  into  the  clear 
waters  of  the  lake  and  swam  to  the  drowning  person.  Upon  his 
arrival  he  saw  thai  it  was  a  woman,  lie  quickly  seized  her  by 
the  haii-  and  laying  her  head  upon  his  breast,  swam  on  his  back 
to  the  shore.  The  woman  soon  regained  consciousness,  and 
much  t<»  Fred's  surprise  exclaimed  "Fred  Thompson!"  and  he  iin- 
mediately  recognized  her  as  none  other  than  Flora  Butler.  Af- 
ter l hanking  Fred  for  what  he  had  done  they  went  up  to  the  cot- 
tage  occupied  by  Mr.  Rhodes  and  Flora.  Fred  learned  that  Mr. 
Rhodes  had  become  ill  and  broken  down,  and  had  come  North 
for  his  health.  The  next  day  Flora  and  Fred  related  to  each 
other  all  that  had  taken  place  since  he  had  left.  After  a  time  all 
was  silent,  then  Fred  began:  "Flora.  1  could  not  tell  you  when 
I  left,  but  I  will  tell  you  now.  that  my  thoughts  have  constantly 
been  of  you.  ami  1  have  loved  you  ever  since  the  afternoon  we 
talked  together  while  the  boys  were  gone  to  the  field.  I  could  not 
tell  you  when  I  left,  for  I  felt  that  you  bad  treated  me  just  as 
you  would  have  treated  your  own  brother,  and  there  would  come 
a  time  later  for  me  to  tell  you  my  thoughts.  Flora,  I  am  about 
to  begin  life  for  myself,  and  I  feel  that  with  your  aid  life  would 
he  more  successful  and  pleasant  to  me.  Flora,  won't  you  share 
with  me  the  pleasures  and  troubles  of  life?" 

Flora  softly  replied,  "Fred  .1  am  willing  to  share  your  lot  in 
life,  but  we  must  wait  lill  uncle  gels  better." 

.Mr.  Rhodes  never  became  better,  but  grew  more  feeble  each  day, 
and  as  Flora  had  watched  the  tender  thread  of  life  by  the  bedside 
of  Fred,  just  so  did  Fred  watch  the  ebbing  life  of  Mr.  Rhodes 
until  bis  soul  had  passed  into  eternity.  Flora  was  the  only  heir 
|o  her  uncle's  property,  and  he  stated  in  his  will  that  it  all 
should  be  given  to  her.  They  told  Mr.  Rhodes  of  their  engage- 
ment before  be  died,  and  the  feeble  old  man  said  to  Fred  On  his 
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his  arrival  Fred  look  his  abode  in  a  cottage  on  the  side  of  one  of 
llie  mountains.  Here  he  remained  for  several  weeks,,  and  each 
day  he  would  take  ;i  stroll  for  miles  around.  During  this  time 
he  had  become  quite  a  robust  man.  One  day  while  on  his  usual 
stroll  he  heard  in  tile  distance  a  cry  of  distress.  Fred  hastened 
to  the  place  and  saw  some  one  out  in  a  lake  struggling  with  a 
capsized  canoe.  At  first  lie  considered  whal  he.  could  do  to  save 
the  person  in  the  fake.  bu1  seeing  thai  the  strength,  was  fast 
leaving  the  one  (hat  was  struggling  for  life,  he  realized  that 
there  was  only  one  course  to  follow,  so  he  sprang  into  the  clear 
waters  of  the  lake  and  swam  to  the,  di'owning  person.  Upon  his 
arrival  he  saw  thai  it  was  a  woman.  He  quickly  seized  her  by 
the  hair  and  laying  her  bead  upon  bis  breast,  swam  on  bis  back 
to. the  shore.  The  woman  soon  regained  consciousness,  and 
much  to  Fred's  surprise  exclaimed  "Fred  Thompson!'*  and  be  im- 
mediately recognized  -her  as  none  other  than  Flora  Butler.  Af- 
ter thanking  Fred  for  whirl  he  bad  done  they  went  up  to  the  cot- 
tage occupied  by  Mr.  Rhodes  and  Flora.  Fred  learned  thai  Mr. 
Rhodes  bad  become  ill  and  broken  down,  and  bad  come  North 
for  his  health.  The  next  day  Flora  and  Fred  related  to  each 
other  all  that  had  taken  place  since  he  had  left.  After  a  time  all 
was  silent,  then  Fred  began:  "Flora.  I  could  not  tell  you  when 
I  left.  Inn  I  will  tell  yon  now.  that  my  thoughts  have  constantly 
been  of  yon.  and  I  have  loved  yon  ever  since  the  afternoon  we 
.talked  together  while  the  boys  were  gone  to  the  field.  T  could  not 
tell  yon  when  I  left,  for  I  felt  that  you  had  treated  me  just  as 
you  would  have  treated  your  own  brother,  and  there  would  com" 
:\  lime  later  for  me  to  tell  you  my  thoughts'.  Flora.  I  am  about 
to  begin  life  for  myself,  and  I  fee]  that  with  your  aid  life  would 
be  more,  successful  and  pleasant  to  me.  Flora,  won't  you  share 
with  me  the  pleasures  and  troubles  of  life?''. 

Flora  'softly  replied,  "Fred  .1  am  willing  to  share  your  lot  in 
life,  but  we  must  wait  till  uncle  gets  better." 

Mr.  Rhodes  never  became  better,  hilt  grew  more  feeble  each  day, 
and  as  Flora  had  watched  the  tender  thread  of  life  by  the  bedside 
of  Fred,  just  so  did  Fred  watch  the  ebbing  life  of  Mr.  Rhodes 
until  his  soul  had  passed  into  eternity.  Flora  was  the  only  heir 
to  her  uncle's  property,  and  lie  slated  in  his  will  that  it  all 
Should  be  given  to  her.  They  told  .Mr.  Rhodes  of  their  engage- 
menl  before  he  died,  and  the  feeble  old  man  said  to  Fred  on  his 
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deathbed,  "My  boy,  take  Flora  back  to  the  farm,  the  only  pla< 
on  earth  to  be  happy  and  independent." 

D.  M.  C,  '10. 


ON  THE  FARM. 


The  evening's  fading  sun  ]»;iinis 
His  tinge  of  beauty  on  the  milky  sky. 
As  he  step  by  step  slowly  sinks 
And  the  peeping  stars  draw  nigh. 

The  moon  looks  out 
Opon  the  fields  below  as  the  breeze 
Comes  gently  riding  waves  across 
The  nodding  wheat  and  dancing  trees. 

Site  sees  the  pastures  green. 

The  winding  brook  flowing  over  rock: 

She  sees  the  farmer's  house,  quiel  and  serene. 

And  hears  the  dog  and  crowing  cock. 

The  corn  blades  sigh  and  wave 

In  her  glorious,  silver  light 

And  even  the  sleeping  cotton  loves  to  bathe. 

While  the  nightingale  sini;s  with  all  his  might. 

And  now  the  moon  goes  down. 

The  dog  has  ceased  to  bark. 

The  breeze  makes  not  one  rustling  sound. 

As  day  steals  in  upon  the  dark. 

The  snn  conies  up, 

And  the  bleating  sheep  go  out  to  graze, 
The  lowing  cows  call  the  milkmaid. 
As  the  fire  in  the  stove  begins  to  blaze. 

Thru  the  eager  workman  with  his  team 
Goes  hurriedly  through  the  growing  field 
To  the  great,  waving  sea  of  gold. 
Which  rapidly  to  his  sharpened  sickles  yield. 
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deathbed,  "My  boy,  tak<?  Flora  back  to  Hio  farm,  the  only  place 
on  earth  to  be  happy  and  independent.." 

I).  M.  ('..  '111. 


OA'  '/'///■:  FARM. 

The  evening's  fading  sill!  paints 
His  tinge  of  beauty  on  the  milky  sky. 
As  lie  step  by  step  slowly  sinks 
An.l  the  peeping'stars  draw  nigh. 

Tli"  moon  looks  out 
I'pon  flie  fields  below  as  the  breeze 
Conies  gently  riding  waves  across 
The  nodding  wheal  and  dancing  trees. 

She  sees  the  pastures  green, 

The  winding  brook  flowing  over  ruck; 

She  sees  the  farmer's  house,  quiet  and  serene. 

And  hears  the  dog  and  crowing  cock. 

Tli"  corn  blades  sigh  and  wave 

In  her  glorioxis,  silver  light 

And  even  the  sleeping  cotton  loves  to  bathe, 

While  the  nightingale  sings  with  all  his  might. 

And  How  the  moon  goes  down. 
The  dog  has  ceased  to  bark.  • 
The  breeze. makes  not  one  rustling  sound. 
As  dav  steals  in  upon  the  dark. 

J- 

The  sun  comes  up. 

And  the  bleating  sheep  go  out  to  graze. 
The  lowing  cows  call  the  milkmaid. 
As  the  fire  in  the  stove  begins  to  blaze. 

Then  the  eager  workman  with  his  team 
does  hurriedly  through  the  growing  field 
To  the  great,  waving  sea  of  gold. 
Which  rapidly  to  his  sharpened  sickles  yield. 
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The  plowman,  too,  drives  out  his  plow, 
And  rids  the  crops  of  grass  and  weed; 
The  fruit  trees  at  each  other  bow. 
As  the  bee  brings  along  the  pollen  they  need. 

The  snowy  white  ducks  and  lazy  geese 
Go  inarching  slowly  to  the  pool. 
And  there  they  swim  at  ease. 
Looking  for  the  fishes  to  pass  in  a  school. 

The  thirsty  swine  comes  here  to  drink 
And  shield  his  rounding  sides  in  mud. 
So  the  hungry  fly  from  him  will  shrink. 
And  find  a  lodging  in  the  shade. 

While  all  day  long  in  fresh,  new  hay 
The  hens  do  sing  and  cackle  loud 
And  thus  their  nest  of  eggs  betray 
To  the  child,  triumphant  and  proud. 

And  over  hill  and  dale 

The  bee  speeds  swiftly  on  his  way. 

Visiting  flowers  never  stale, 

To  each  other  whispering  softly,  as  they  sway. 


—J.  W.  R. 


ROTATION  OF  CROPS. 


The  productiveness  of  the  soil  upon  which  crops  are  to  be 
grown  is  a  question  of  primary  importance  to  every  farmer.  In 
many  of  the  older  agricultural  regions,  it  is  of  grave  import; 
from  continuous  cropping,  the  soil  has  lost  much,  and,  in  manv 
cases,  nearly  all  of  its  virgin  fertility.  This  condition  has  been 
brought  about  far  tco  rapidly  in  America,  chiefly  because  of  the 
large  amount  of  virgin  soil  that  has  been  available.  This,  how- 
ever, is  now  almost  gone;  hence  the  desirability,  if  not  to  say  the 
necessity,  of  restoring  our  worn  out  lands  to  a  condition  where 
they  may  be  depended  on  to  produce  crops  profitablv 

There  are  four  general  means  of  increasing  productiveness- 
namely,  tillage,  fertilizing  the  land,  rotation  of  crops,  and  breed- 
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The  ploSvman,  too,  drives  out  tiis  plow. 
And  rids  the  crops  of  grass  and  weed; 
The  frail  trees'  at  each  other  bow.  , 
As  (lie  bee  brings  along  Hie  pollen  they  need. 

The.  snowy  white  ducks  and  lazy  geese- 
Go  •marching  slowly  to  Hie  pool, 
And  there  t-hey  swim  at  case. 
.  Looking  for  t lie  lishes  to  pass  in  a  school. 

The  thirsty  swine  conies  here  to  drink 
And  shield  his  rounding  sides  in  mud. 
So  the  hungry  fly  from  him  will  shrink. 
And  find  a  lodging  in  the  shade. 

"4 

While  all  day  long  in  fresh,  new  hay 
The  hens  do  sing  and  cackle  loud 
And  thus  their  nest  of  eggs  betray 
To  the  child,  triumphant  and  proud. 

>  Y 

And  over  hill  and  dale 

The  bee  speeds  swiftly  on  his  way, 

Visiting  flower*  never  stale, 

To  each  other  whispering  softly,  as  they  sway. 


-J.  W.  K. 


ROTATION  OF  CROPS. 


The  productiveness  of  the  soil  upon  which  crops  are  to  be 
grown  is  a  question  of  primary  importance  to.  every  farmer.  In 
many  of  the  older  agricultural  regions,  it  is  of  grave  import; 
from  continuous  cropping,  the  soil  has  lost' much,  and,  in  many 
cases;  nearly  all  of  its  virgin  fertility.  This  condition  has  been 
brought  about  far  too  rapidly  in  America,  chiefly  because  of  the 
large  amount  of  virgin  soil  that  has  been  available.  This,  hew- 
ever.. is  now  almost  gone;  hence  the  desirability,  if  not  to  say  the 
necessity,  of  restoring  our  worn  out  lands  to  a  condition  where 
they  may  be  depended  on  to  produce  crops  profitably. 

There  are  four  general  means  of  increasing  productiveness; 
namely,  tillage,  fertilizing  the  land,  rotation  of  crops,  and  breed- 
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ing  of  plants  whereby  better  and  more  productive  varieties  are 
secured.    Of  these  four,  I  shall  discuss  the  third. 

Rotation,  using  the  term  loosely  and  in  a  broad  way,  is  prac- 
ticed to  some  extent  by  every  farmer;  but,  usually,  in  a  haphaz- 
ard manner.  It  is  only  in  old  and  well  settled  countries  that 
scientific  and  well  planned  rotation  is  followed.  In  these  sec- 
tions, the  laud  from  reckless  tillage  and  continuous  cropping  be- 
comes depleted.  The  soil  of  new  countries  is  fertile  and  seem- 
ingly exhar.stless.  The  land  is  exploited  and  robbed,  and  the 
robber  moves  cn.  The  first  settlers  of  a  country  never  remain 
after  the  land  becomes  worn,  if,  within  reasonable  reach,  there  is 
an  unsettled  section  where  unfilled  soil  may  be  had.  However, 
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Plot  Tests  of  Oats  on  Station  Farm. 

there  is  another  class  that  never  go  to  a  region  for  the  purpose 
of  settling  it,  but  prefer  to  go  where  the  land  has  been  cleared 
and  is  in  a  more  or  less  run-down  condition.  This  class  must 
realize  that  the  same  soil  must  be  used  over  and  over  again  for 
centuries,  and  see  the  imperativeness  of  looking  to  the  future  and 
laying  out  a  plan  that  will  operate  to  cause  the  land  yearly  to 
become  more  and  more  productive. 

In  the  early  history  of  our  country  the  principal  object  of  the 
owners  of  landed  property  was  the  raising  of  tobacco.  The  land 
was  continuously  cropped  with  it  until  it  was  almost  completely 
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ing  of  plants  whereby  better  ;iii<l  more  productive  varieties  are 
secured.    Of  these  four,  J  shall  discuss  Ihe  third. 

Rotation,  using  the  term  loosely  and  in  a  broad  way,  is  prac- 
ticed io  some  extent'  by  every  farmer;  but,  usually,  in  a  haphaz- 
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comes depleted,  The  soil  of  new  countries  is  fertile  and  seem- 
ingly exhaust  less.  The  land  is  exploited  and  robbed,  and  the 
robber  moves  en.  The  first  settlors  of  a  country  never  remain 
after  the  laud  becomes  worn,  if,  within  reasonable  reach,  there  is 
an  unsettled  section  where  unfilled  soil  may  be  had.  However, 
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realize  that  the  same  soil  must  be  used  over  and  over  again  for 
centuries,  and  see  the  imperativeness  of  looking  to  the  future  and 
laying  out  a  plan  that  will  operate  to  cause  the  land  yearly  to 
become  more  and  more  productive. 

In  the  early  history  of  our  country  (he  principal  object  of  the 
owners  of  landed  property  was  the  raising  of  tobacco.  The  land 
was  continuously  cropped  with  it  until  it  was  almost  completely 
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exhausted.  In  order  to  improve  these  old  tobacco  lands,  a  sys- 
tem of  rotation  was  followed.  This  consisted  of  lirst  raising  the 
crop  of  Indian  coin,  which,  according  to  the  mode  of  cultivation. 
whs  a  good  preparation  for  wheat;  then  a  crop  of  wheat,  after 
which  the  land  was  rested  for  about  eighteen  months.  The  chief 
feature  of  iliis  rotation  is  the  respite  given  the  land.  This  is  one 
of  the  oldest  methods  resorted  to  for  recuperating  soil  known  in 
the  history  <>f  husbandry.  The  fallow  was  a  part  of  all  early  ro- 
tation  practices.  II  was  employed  by  the  dews.  Greeks,  and  Ro- 
mans, and  is  common  in  many  p;irts  of  Russia  and  other  coun- 
tries today.    Virgil  advises: 

"On  the  alternate  seasons  hold  thine  arm. 
And  ;i  new  gathered  field  assail  thou  not, 
Sutler  it  rather  for  so  loan  to  lie, 
Fallow  and  thirsty  under  the  parching  sky." 

Even  in  our  country  we  are  familiar  with  the  custom  of  throw- 
ing out  old  fields  thai  have  become  so  worn  that  their  cultivation 
has  ceased  to  1m-  a  profit.  There  is  little  doubt  that  fallowing  will 
in  time  restore  to  land  its  original  fertility;  but  the  time  re- 
quired for  this  is  too  long  for  it  to  be  of  practical  value.  There- 
fore some  other  means  must  be  sought  which  will  accomplish  the 
same  purpose  in  a  much  shorter  period  of  time. 

There  is  no  question  as  to  the  value  of  rotation  of  crops;  the 
only  dispute  being  in  respect  to  the  feasibility  of  it  in  certain 
cases,  and  the  merits  and  demerits  of  different  courses.  At  the 
Louisiana  experiment  stations,  it  was  found  that  as  a  result  of 
eleven  years'  rotation,  the  yield  was  increased  by  from  20  to  25 
per  cent.,  without  application  of  fertilizers.  Tn  another  experi- 
ment on  a  different  part  of  the  same  farm,  the  yield  was  increas- 
ed by  from  400  to  500  per  cent,  as  a  result  of  a  rotation  with 
fertilizers.  Thus,  it  is  seen  that  an  increase  in  the  yield  may  be 
counted  on  when  rotation  is  followed  without  applying  manures, 
but  that  far  better  results  are  obtained  from  a  combination  of 
the  two. 

A  century  or  more  ago  much  attention  was  given  by  the  farm- 
ers of  this  country  to  the  so-called  Norfolk  system  of  rotation, 
which  depended  upon  a  four  year  basis,  practiced  at  that  time 
on  the  light  lands  of  Norfolk  county.  England.    About  this  time- 
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exhausted.  In  order  to  improve  these  old  tobacco  binds.  ;i  -sys- 
tem of  rotation  was  followed.  This  consisted  of  first  raising  the 
crop  of  Indian  corn,  which,  according  to  the  mode  of  cultivation, 
was  a  good  preparation  for  wheat;  then  a  crop  of  wheat,  after 
which  the  land  was  rested  for  about  eighteen  months.  The  chief 
feature  of  this  rotation  is  the  respite  given  the  land.  This  is  one 
of  the  oldest  methods  resorted  lo  for  recuperating  soil  known  ift 
(he  history  of  husbandry.  The  fallow  was  a  part  of  all  early  ro  - 
tation practices.  If  was  employed  by  the  .lews.  Greeks,  and  Ro  ■ 
mans,  and  is  common  in  many  parts  of  Russia  and  other  coun- 
tries today.    Virgil  advises: 
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"On  the  alternate  seasons  hold  thine  arm. 
And  a  new  gathered  field  assail  thou  not. 
Sutler  it  rather  for  so  long  to  lie. 
Fallow  and  thirsty  tinder  the  parching  sky." 

Even  in  our  country  we  are  familiar  with  the  custom  of  throw- 
ing out:  old  fields  that  have  become  so  worn  that  their  cultivation 
has  ceased  to  lie  a  profit.  There  is  little  doubt  thai  fallowing  will 
in  time  restore  to  land  its  original  fertility;  but  the  lime  re- 
quired for  this  is  too  long  for  it  to  be  of  practical  value.  There- 
fore some  other  means  must  be  sought  which  will  accomplish  the 
same  purpose  in  a  much  'shorter  period  of  time.  B  ,, 

There  is  no  question  its  to  the  value  of  rotation  of  crops;  the. 
only  dispute  being  in  respect  to  the  feasibility  of  if  in  certain 
cases,  and  the  merits  and  demerits  of  different  courses.  .'.I  the 
Louisiana  experiment  stations,  it  was  found  that  as  a  result  of 
eleven  years'  rotation,  the  yield  was  increased  by  from  20  to' 25 
per  cent.,  without  application  of  fertilizers.  Tn  another  >xperi- 
inent  on  a  different  part  of  the  same  farm,  the  yield  was  increas- 
ed by  from  400  to  500  per  cent,  as  a  result  of  a  rotation  with 
fertilizers.  Thus,  it  is  'seen  that  an  increase  in  the  yield  mav  be 
counted  on  when  rotation  is  followed  without  applying  manures, 
but  that  if ar  better  results  are  obtained  front  a  combination  of 
the  two.  . 

A  century  or  more  ago  much  attention  was  given  by  the  farm- 
ers of  this  country  to  the  so-called  Norfolk  system  of  rotation, 
which  depended  upon  a  four  year  basis,  practiced  at  that  time 
on  the  light  lands  of  Norfolk  county.  England.    About  this  time- 
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there  came  into  vogue  another  system  of  farming  known  as  the 
clean  tillage  system,  which  was  the  direct  result  of  one  Jethro 
full's  ideas. 

Tli is  man  claimed  that  the  growth  of  plant  life  was  promoted 
by  the  taking  in  by  the  roots  of  fine  particles  of  soil.  Reason- 
ing from  this,  he  naturally  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  liner 
the  particles  of  soil,  the  more  available  material  there  would  be 
for  promoting  the  growth  of  the  plant.  The  chief  value,  there- 
fore, of  cultivating  the  crop  lay  in  keeping  the  soil  in  a  finely  di- 
vided state.  This  theory,  we  have  since  learned,  is  erroneous. 
!mt  the  practice  which  it  led  up  to  is  still  considered  to  be  wise. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  the  practice  of  cultivating  crops  by 
means  of  horse  implements,  and  marks  an  epoch  in  husbandry. 

The  most  common,  and  perhaps  the  oldest,  reason  given  for  the 
benefits  derived  from  rotation  of  crops,  is  that  certain  crops  use 
certain  elements  of  the  soil  more  freely  than  the  others,  and.  it 
the  same  crop  is  grown  on  the  same  land  for  several  successive 
years,  that  particular  element  of  which  it  requires  such  a  large 
proportion,  will  eventually  become  exhausted.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  truth  in  this,  though  it  fails  to  give  satisfaction  to  our 
more  recent  investigators.  Other  reasons  are  demanded  for  the 
rapid  failing  of  some  lands  when  single  cropped,  and  their  corre- 
sponding improvement  when  placed  under  a  well  planned  system 
of  rotation.  One  crop  tends  to  correct  the  evils  of  another.  The 
amount  of  one  element  upon  which  one  crop  draws  so  largely  is 
increased  by  some  other.  So  by  following  one  crop  with  another 
the  inequalities  are  evened  up.  By  a  judicious  selection  of  crops, 
a  large  amount  of  plant  food  may  be  incorporated  into  the  soil 
by  plowing  in  the  decaying  parts  of  each  crop.  The  most  stak- 
ing examples  of  the  great  value  of  this  are  those  furnished  by 
the  plants  which  have  the  peculiar  property  of  gathering  nitro- 
gen from  the  air  and  storing  it  in  little  nodules  which  grow  on 
their  roots.  When  the  stubbles  of  such  crops  are  picked  under, 
the  nitrogen  is  rendered  available.  Since  nitrogen  is  the  most 
expensive  element  of  all  plant  food,  no  rotation  is  complete 
without  one  of  these  lejjuminuos  crops.  The  leguminous  crops 
comprise  all  of  the  clovers,  alfalfa,  cowpeas.  beans,  lupine,  and 
the  like. 

Well  considered  rotation  schemes  reduce  the  necessity  of  ex 
cessive  use  of  concentrated  commercial  fertilizer.    On  the  other 
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fore, of  cultivating  the  crop  Say  in  keeping  the  soil  in  a  finely  di- 
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hut  the  practice  which  it  led  up  to  is  still  considered  to  be  wise. 
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The  most  common,  and  perhaps  the  oldest,  reason  given  for  the 
benefits  derived  from  rotation  of  crops,  is  that  certain  crops  use 
certain  elements  of  the  soil  more  freely  than  the  others,  and.  it' 
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years,  that  particular element! of  which  it  requires  such  a  large 
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deal  of  truth  in  this,  though  it  fails  to  give  satisfaction  to  our 
more  recent  investigators.  Other  reasons  are  demanded  for  the 
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increased  by  some  other.  So  by  following  one  crop  with  another 
the  inequalities  are  evened  up.  By  a  judicious  selection  of  crops, 
a  large  amount  of  plant  food  may  he  incorporated  into  the  soil 
by  plowing  in  the  decaying  parts  of  each  crop.  The  most  strik- 
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their  rools.  When  Ihe  stubbles  of  such  crops  are  plowed  under, 
the  nitrogen  is  rendered  available.  Since  nitrogen  is  the  most 
expensive  element  of  all  plant  food,  no  rotation  is  complete 
without  one  of  these  leguminuos  crops.  The  leguminous  crops 
comprise  all  if  the  clovers,  alfalfa,  cowpeas.  beans,  lupine,  and 
the  like. 

Well  considered  rotation  schemes  reduce  the  necessity  of  ex- 
cessive use  of  concentrated  commercial  fertilizer.    On  the  other 
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hand,  they  may  uiili/.<'  such  fertilizers  to  much  greater  advan- 
tage than  <lo  the  continuous  cropping  themes.  It  allows  the 
farmer  to  meet  the  need  of  the  staple  markets  by  providing  a 
continuous  and  certain  output.  It  develops  a  continuous  and 
consecutive  plan  of  business,  maintaining  the  continuity  of  farm 
labor,  and  reducing  the  social  and  economic  difficulties  that 
arise  from  employing  many  men  at  another  time. 

•Inst  what  scheme  should  be  followed  depends  on  many  local 
conditions.  What  would  suit  South  Alabama  would  not  suit 
North  Alabama.  First  of  all,  it  should  be  in  accordance  with 
the  farmer's  business,  having  for  its  aim  the  support  of  live 
stock,  if  lie  is  a  dairyman  or  stock  farmer;  the  demands  of  the 
lira  in  trade,  if  lie  is  a  grain  farmer;  the  supply  of  the  cotton 
market,  if  lie  is  in  a  cotton  region.  Labor  has  an  important 
bearing  on  the  kind  of  rotation,  the  farmer  baing  careful  to  keep 
the  amount  of  land  in  cultivation  within  his  capabilities.  The 
farm  must  be  large  enough  to  give  sufficient  area  for  the  growth 
of  every  crop  in  the  rotation  scheme  in  the  same  year. 

For  our  section.  I  think  the  following  three-year  course  desira- 
ble: First  year,  corn,  followed  in  the  fall  by  winter  oats;  sec- 
ond year,  cowpeas  planted  after  the  oats  have  been  harvested; 
third  year,  cotton.  This  scheme  brings  in  all  that  is  necessary 
for  a  good  rotation.  It  furnishes  humus  for  the  soil,  and  nitro- 
gen for  the  succeeding  crop.  By  means  of  it,  all  the  cereal  food 
Stuff  for  stock  may  be  raised.  It  has  in  it  a  money  crop  which 
should  always  be  a  surplus.  However,  it  is  not  so  much  what 
plan  is  pursued,  so  long  as  an  intelligent  one  is  adopted,  which 
is  ;is  important  as  is  the  necessity  of  rotation. 

Since  the  discovery  of  the  leguminous  property  of  the  cowpea, 
which  supplies  the  missing  link  and  adds  humus  and  nitrogen  to 
the  soil,  rotation  has  marked  a  new  epoch  in  farming  in  the 
South,  and  is  fast  obviating  the  necessity  of  depending  on  cotton 
and  commercial  fertilizers  which  have  been  so  near  the  ruination 
of  hosts  of  farmers  in  this  section.  L.  J.  HAWLEY,  '10. 

'•My  wife  always  kisses  me  when  she  wants  money." 
-Well  she  certainly  earns  all  she  gets." 

Some  men  are  not  satisfied  with  courting  trouble  but  thev  go 
ahead  and  marry  it. 
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hand,  they  may  utilize  such  fertilizers  to  much  greater  advan- 
tage than  do  the  continuous  cropping  f •hemes.  It  allows  the 
farmer  to  meet  the  need  of  the  staple  markets  by  providing  a 
continuous  and  certain  output.  It  develops  a  continuous  and 
consecutive  plan  of  business,  maintaining  the  continuity  of  farm 
'  labor,  and  reducing  the  social  and  economic  difficulties  that 
arise  from  employing  many  men  at  another  time. 

Just  what  scheme  should  be  followed  depends  on  many  local 
conditions.  What  would  suit  South  Alabama  would  not  suit 
North  Alabama.  First  of  all,  it  should  be  in  accordance  with 
the  farmer's  business,  having  for  its  aim  the  support  of  live 
stock,  if  lie  is  a  dairyman  or  stock  farmer;  the  demands  of  the 
grain  trade,  if  he  is  a  grain  farmer;  the  supply  of  the  cotton 
market,  if  he  is  in  a  cotton  region.  Labor  has  an  important 
bearing  on  the  kind  of  rotation,  the  farmer  bMng  careful  to  keep 
the  amount  of  land  in  cultivation  within  his  capabilities.  The 
fawn  must  be  large  enough  to  give  sufficient  area  for  the  growth 
of  every  crop  in  the  rotation  scheme  in  the  same  year. 

For  our  section.  I  think  the  following  three-year  course  desira- 
ble: First  year,  corn,  followed  in  the  fall  by  winter  oats}  sec- 
ond year,  cowpeas  planted  after  the  oats  have  been  harvested; 
'third  year,  cotton.  This  scheme  brings  in  all  that  is  necessary 
for  a  good  rotation.  It  furnishes  humus  for  the  soil,  and  nitro- 
gen for  the  succeeding  crop.  By  means  of  it,  all  the  cereal  food 
stuff  for  stock  may  be  raised.  It  has  in  it  a  money  crop  which 
should  always  fee  a  surplus.  However,  it  is  not  so  much  what 
plan  is  pursued,  so  long  as  an  intelligent  one  is  adopted,  which 
is  as  important  as  is  the  necessity  of  rotation. 

Since  the  discovery  of  the  leguminous  property  of  the  cowpea. 
which  supplies  the  missing  link  and  adds  humus  and  nitrogen  to 
the  soil,  rotation  has  marked  a  new,  epoch  in  fanning  in  the 
South,  and  is  fast  obviating  the  necessity  of  depending  on  cotton 
abd  commercial  fertilizers  which  have  been  so  near  the  ruination 
of  hosts  of  farmers  in  this  section.  L.  J.  HAWLEY  '10. 

".My  wife  always  kisses  me  when  she  wants  money." 
"Well  she  certainly  earns  all  she  gets." 

^-  

Some  men  are  not  satisfied  with  courting  trouble  but  they  go 
ahead  and  marry  it. 
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SOME -SUGGESTIONS  AS  TO  HOW  TO  ORGANIZE  BOYS' 
AGRICULTURAL  CLUBS  IN  ALABAMA. 


My  Dear  Young  Men: — 

In  response  to  your  request  I  write  yon  for  publication  in  the 
Orange  and  Blue  some  recommendations  as  to  how  to  organize 
Hoys'  Agricultural  Clubs  in  Alabama. 

The  membership  should  consist  of  all  boys  and  young  men 
from  12  to  21  years  of  age,  who  are  interested  in  farm  develop- 
ment and  agricultural  subjects,  and  who  will  agree  to  conform 
to  such  a  constitution,  by-laws,  rules  and  regulations,  as  may 
be  adopted  by  the  society  or  club,  to  which  he  would  attach 
himself. 

Believing  that  we  are  all  deeply  concerned  in  the  welfare  of 
our  boys,  and  their  future  usefulness  to  themselves,  their  fami- 
lies and  the  State,  will  in  a  large  measure  hinge  upon  their 
knowledge  of  agriculture,  which  will  also  encourage  them  to  re- 
main on  the  farm;  Ave,  therefore,  recommend  for  your  consid- 
eration these  suggestions: 

First: — That  you  appeal  to  every  teacher  in  the  towns  and 
rural  districts  to  organize  all  their  boys,  between  the  ages  of  12 
and  21,  into  agricultural  clubs  or  societies. 

Second: — That  they  have  their  constitution  and  by-laws  and 
elect  under  these  their  own  officers. 

Third: — That  immediately  after  they  organize,  each  club  or 
society  appoint  a  committee  of  its  own,  and  also  request  a  com- 
mittee of  the  patrons  or  neighbors  to  assist  them  in  collecting 
and  securing  contributions  for  prizes  to  be  offered  for  the  best 
crop  or  crops  worked  and  produced  by  the  memebrs. 

Fourth  : — That  the  teachers  of  each  school  be  urged  to  require 
the  boys  to  write  speeches,  essays,  or  hold  debates  on  agricultural 
subjects,  and  that  the  community  be  invited  to  these  public  oc- 
casions, which  should  be  held  at  least  once  every  month. 

Fifth : — That  county  organizations  be  perfected  and  conven- 
tions of  all  the  boys  of  the  county  between  12  and  21  be  called. 

Sixth : — State  conventions  should  follow,  to  be  held  under  the 
direction  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Industries  and 
the  Superintendent  of  Education,  and  will  be  called  after  coun- 
ties or  schools  are  organized. 

These  organizations  would  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the 
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SOME  SUGGESTIONS  AS  TO  HOW  TO  ORGANIZE  HOYS' 
AGRICULTURAL  GLUBS  IN  ALABAMA. 


My  Dear  Young  .Men: — 

lu  response  i<>  your  request  I  write  von  for. publication  in  the 
Orange  and  Blue  Some  recommendation's  as  to  how  to  organize 
Boys'  Agricultural  Clubs  in  Alabama. 

The  membership  should  consist  of.  all  boys  and  young  men 
from  12  to  -1  years  of  "age,. who  are  interested  in. Tar ni  develop- 
ment and  agricultural  subjects,  and  who  will  agree  to  conform 
to  such  a  constitution,  by-laws,  rules  and  regulations,  us  may 
be  adopted  by  the  society  .or  club,  to  which  he  would  attach 
himself. 

Believing  that  we  are  all  deeply  concerned  in  the  welfare  of 
our  boys.  and  their  future  usefulness  to  themselves,  their  fami- 
lies and  the  State,  will  in  a.  large  measure  hinge  upon  their 
knowledge  of  agriculture,  which  will  also  encourage  them  to  re- 
main on  the  farm;  we,  therefore,  recommend  for  your  consid- 
eration these  suggestions: 

First:— That  you  appeal  to  every  teacher  in  the  towns  and 
rural  districts  to  organize  all  their  boys,  between  Ihe  ages  of  12 
and  21,  into  agricultural  clubs  or  societies. 

Second :— That  they  have  their  constitution  and  by-laws  and 
elect  under  these  their  own  officers. 

^hird:— That  immediately  after  they  organize,  each  club  or 
society  appoint  a  committee  of  its  own,  and  also  request  a  com- 
mittee of  the  patrons  or  neighbors  to  assist  them  in  collecting 
and  securing  contributions  for  prizes  to  be  offered  for  the  best 
crop  or  crops  worked  and  produced  by  the  memebrs. 

Fourth: — Thai:  the  teachers  of  each  school  be  urged  to  require 
the  boys  to  write  speeches,  essays,  or  hold  debates  on  agricultural 
subjects,  and  that  the  community  be  invited  to  these  public  oc- 
casions, which  should  be  held  at  least  once  every  month. 

Fifth : — That  county  organizations  be  perfected  and  conven- 
tions of  all  the  boys  of  the  county  between  12  and  21  be  called. 

Sixth : — State  conventions  should  follow,  to  be  held  under  the 
direction  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Industries  and 
the  Superintendent  of  Education,  and  will  bo  called  after  coun- 
ties or  schools  are  organized. 

These  organizations  would  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the 
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bovs  in  every  way,  and  should  these  clubs  prove  effectual,  as  they 
should,  an  impetus  to  agriculture  in  Alabama  would  be  inspired 
and  wroughl  out,  thai  would  be  most  beneficial. 

In  addition  to  the  above  suggestions,  we  recommend  the  fo 
lowing  constitution  and  by-laws  for  the  Boys'  Clubs  of  Alabam; 

Article  1    This  society  shall  lie  called  

Article  2— The  Objeci  of  1  li is  club  is  to  encourage  the  study 
of  and  to  leach  practical  and  demonstrative  agriculture  and 
create  a  greater  interest  in  agriculture  among  all  classes. 

Article  '■'  The  members  of  this  society  shall  consist  of  all 
boys  and  young  men.  between  the  ages  of  12  and  21  attending 
any  of  the  schools  of  Alabama;  also  all  teachers  in  our  schools 
may  be  considered  honorary  members. 

Article  I  Thi  officers  of  1his  club  shall  consist  of  Presidei 
Vice  -President,  j  Secretary-Treasurer.  These  officers  shall  he 
elected  by  vote  <jff  the  club.  The  first  officers  shall  be  elected  at 
the  firs!  meeting;  afterwards,  they  shall  be  elected  at  the  last 
meeting  of  each  term  of  the  school,  and  shall  assume  their  du- 
ties at  the  following  meeting,  and  shall  hold  office  until  their 
successors  are  duly  elected  and  qualified. 

The  President  shall  preside  at  all  meetings,  and  in  case  of  his 
absence,  the  Vice-President  shall  take  the  chair.  The  Secretary 
Trasurer  shall  perform  the  duties  belonging  to  those  offices.  A 
program  committee  may  be  appointed  to  co-operate  with  tin 
teacher  or  teachers,  and  they  shall  select  subjects  for  discussion, 
assign  and  announce  speakers  at  the  meeting  previous  to  the  one 
at  which  they  will  speak.  In  case  any  speaker  is  absent,  the 
chairman  shall  appoint  a  member  to  take  his  place. 

The  President  may  call  a  special  meeting  upon  the  recomnw 
dation  of  the  program  committee,  and  who  must  state  in  the  cr 
the  object  of  the  meeting. 

Article  5 — This  constitution  and  by-laws  may  be  amended  by 
vote  of  two-thirds  majority,  notice  of  such  proposed  amendments 
having  been  given  in  writing  at  a  preceding  meeting. 

Article  <» — Regular  meetings  shall  be  held  on  

Article  "--There  shall  be  no  initiation  fee  or  dues,  but 
money  is  needed  to  meet  necessary  expenses,  the  amount  shall 
raised  by  a  tax  levied  on  each  member,  provided  a  resolution,  so 
ordering,  shall  pass  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  members  present 
at  any  regular  meeting. 
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boys  in  every  way,  and  should  these  clubs  prove  effectual,  as  they 
should,  an  impetus  to  agriculture  in  Alabama  would  be  inspired 
and  wroiighl  out,  that  would  be  most  beneficial. 

In  addition  to  the  above  suggestions,  we  recoutmeftd  the  fol- 
lowing constitution  and  by  laws  for  tin-  Boys'  clubs  of  Alabama  • 

Article  1 — This  society  shall  be  called    —  . 

Article  2 — The  object  of  this  club  is  to  encourage  the  study 
of  and  to  teach  practical  and  demonstrative  agriculture  and  lo 
create  a  greater  interest  in  agriculture  among  all  classes. 

Article  -\ — The1  members  of  this  society  shall  consisi  of  all 
boys  and  young  men.  between  the  ages  of  12  and  21  attending 
any  of  the  schools  of  Alabama:  also  all  teAehcrsan  our  schools 
may  be  considered  honorary  members. 

Article  4 — The  officers  of  this  club  shall  consist  of  President. 
Vjice-Presidei\t,  Secret ary-Trcasurer.  These  officers  shall  be 
elected  by  vote  of  the  club.  The  first  officers  shall  be  elected  at 
the  first  meeting;  afterwards,  they  shall  be  elected  at  the  last 
meeting  of  each  term  of  the  school,  and  shall  assume  their  du- 
ties at  the  following  meeting,  and  shall  hold  office  until  their 
successors  are  duly  elected  and  qualified. 

The  President  shall  preside  at  all  meetings,  and  in  case  of  his 
absence,  the  Vice-] 'resident  shall  take  the  chair.  The  Secret  a  ry- 
Trasurer  shall  perforin., the  duties  belonging  to  those  offices,  A 
program  committee  may  be  appointed  to  co-operate  with  fin 
teacher  or  teachers,  and  they  shall  select  subjects  for  discussion, 
assign  and  announce  speakers  at;  the  meelnig  previous  to  the  one 
at  which  they  will  speak.  In  case  any  speaker  is  absent,  the 
chairman  shall  appoint  a  member  to  take  his  place. 

The  President  may  call  a  special  meeting  upon  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  program  committee,  and  who  must  state  in  the  call 
the  object  of  the  meeting. 

Article  5 — This  constitution  and  by-laws  may  he  amended  by 
vote  of  two-thirds  majority.' not  ice  of  such  proposed  amendments 
having  been  given  in  writing  at  a  preceding  meeting. 

Article  (i— Regular  meetings  shall  beheld  on  •. 

Article  7 — There  shall  be  no  initiation  fee  or  dues,  but  as 
money  is  needed  to  meet  .necessary  expenses,  the  amount  shall  be 
raised  by  a  tax  levied  on  each  member,  provided  a  resolution,  so 
ordering,  shall' -pass  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  members  present 
at  any  regular  meeting. 
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Article  8 — Any  member  who  violates  this  constitution  and  by- 
laws, rfeuses  to  perform  according  to  the  assignment  of  the  pro- 
gram committee,  or  is  absent  from  three  successive  meetings,  and 
without  a  legitimate  excuse,  may  be  lined  twenty-live  cents  for 
each  time  absent,  or  in  case  he  refuses  to  pay  the  tine  he  may 
be  expelled. 

Further  by-laws  may  be  drafted  to  govern  all  local  conditions, 
but  must  not  conflict  with  the  above  constitution. 

We  appeal  to  all  Superintendents  of  Education  and  teachers 
in  the  State  to  organize  their  boys  into  agricultural  clubs  as 
speedily  as  possible.  This  is  a  work  of  great  importance.  With 
the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  and  the  nine  Agricultural 
Schools,  all  organized  and  co-operating  with  the  Department  <>f 
Agriculture  and  Industries,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
many  thousands  of  boys  should  be  rapidly  enrolled. 

Hoys  of  Alabama,  rally  to  this  movement,  and  next  summer, 
let  us  call  a  State  convention,  at  which  ten  thousand  boys  and 
young  men  shall  answer  to  roll  call. 

J.  A.  WILKINSON. 
Commissioner  Agriculture  and  Industries. 


AGRICULTURAL  OPPORTUNITIES  JX  ALABAMA. 


One  of  the  reasons  that  Alabama  oilers  such  good  opportuni- 
ties along  agricultural  lines  is  that  the  soil  is  fertile  and  the 
climate  is  favorable  to  the  production  of  almost  all  farm  crops. 
In  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  wheat  and  all  other  small 
"rains  can  be  grown  to  an  advantage:  in  the  southern  part  rice, 
sugar  cane,  and  even  oranges  do  well.  Between  the  northern  and 
southern  parts  of  the  state  any  crop  that  will  thrive  on  a  moder- 
ate rich  soil,  at  the  average  temperatures  of  75°  and  SI"  respec- 
tively in  summer  and  42°  and  10°  in  winter,  can  be  made. 

Much  of  the  tillable  land  of  Alabama  is  not  under  cultivation, 
and  much  of  that  under  cultivation  needs  care  and  development. 
At  the  present  time  about  GO  per  cent  of  the  tillable  land  is  being 
cultivated,  but  with  the  system  of  fanning  used  now.  this  is  not 
enough.  From  this  we  see  that  opportunities  are  open  for  us  to 
put  more  land  under  cultivation  and  improve  that  which  we  are 
cultivating. 

(iood  markets  can  be  found  throughout  the  State.  Binning- 
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Article  s — Any  member  who  violates  (his  constitution  and  by-' 
laws,  rfeuses  to  perform  according  to  the  assignment  of  the"  pro  - 
gram  committee;  or  is  absent  from  three  successive  meetings,  and 
without  a  legitimate  excuse,  may  be  lined  twehty-iive  cents  for 
each  lime  absent,  or  in  case  he  refuses  to  pay  the  line  he  may 
he  expelled. 

■  Further  by-laws  may  he  drafted  to  govern  all  local  conditions, 
hui  must  not  eonfiicl  with  the  above  constitution. 

We  appeal  to  all  Superintendents  of  Education  and  teachers 
in  the  Slate  to  organize  their  hoys  into  agricultural  clubs  MS 
speedily  as  possible.  This  is  a  work  of  great  importance.  With 
the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  and  tin-  nine  Agricultural 
Schools,  all  organized  and  co-operating  wilh  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Industries,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
many  thousands  of  hoys  should  be  rapidly  enrolled. 

Boys  of  Alabama,  rally  to  this  movement,  and  next  summer, 
let  us  call  a  Slate  co.nvenlion.  at  which  ten  thousand  boys  and 
yohng  men  shall  answer  to  roll  call. 

J.  A.  WILKINSON. 

Commissioner  Agriculture  and  Industries. 

 i  '.  . 

Aanrm/rruM.  oi>fowtu$4tie8  in  Alabama. 

One  of  the  reasons  that  Alabama  oilers  such  good  opportuni- 
ties along  .agricultural  lines  is  that  theKo.il  is  fertile  and  the 
cliinate  is  favorable  to  the, production  of  almost  all  farm  crops. 
In  Hie  northern  part  of  Ihe  Slate,  wheat  and  all  other  small 
»rains  can  be  grown  to  an  advantage;  in  the  southern  part  rice, 
sugar  cane,  and  even  oranges  do  well.  Between  the  northern  and 
soul  hern  parts  of  the  stale  any  crop  that  will  thrive  on  a  moder- 
ate rich  soil,  at  the  average  temperatures  of  75°  and  SI"  respec- 
tively in  summer  and  42"  and  4(1"  in  winter,  can  he  made. 

Much  of  the  tillable  land  of  Alabama  is  not  under  cuTtivatioii, 
and  much  of  that  under  cultivation  needs  care  and  development. 
At  the  present  time  about  6Q  per  cent  of  the  tillable  land  is  being 
cultivated,  but  with  the  system  of  farming  \ised  now.  this  is  not' 
enough.  From  this  we  see  that  opportunities  are  open  for  us  to 
put  more  land  under  cultivation  and  improve  that  which  we  are 
cultivating.  -  - 

Good  markets  can  be  found  throughout  the  State.  Birmiag- 
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ham,  Mobile,  Montgomery,!  Selma,  Anniston  and  Hnntsville  are 
all  good  markets,  Birmingham  and  Mobile  being  especially  good 
truck  and  poultry  markets.  Atlanta.  Chattanooga,  Nashville, 
Memphis  and  New  Oilcans  can  be  reached  from  any  part  of  the 
State  in  from  foar  to  ten  hours;  northern  markets  can  be 
reached  in  from  ten  to  twenty-four  hours. 

Transportation  facilities  are  good  throughout  the  State.  The 
r..  &  X..  the  Southern,  the  Seaboard,  the  W.  of  A.,  and  the  A.  G. 
S..  ill  I  afford  good  transportation.  In  parts  of  the  State  that 
border  on  i lie  rivers,  competition  between  the  railroads  and 
the  steamboats  make  the  freight  rates  low. 

Alabama  offers  great  opportunities  to  those  who  desire  to  eu- 
gage  in  bay  farming.  Alfalfa  can  be  grown  on  almost  any  lime 
soil  of  the  State,  after  it  has  been  inoculated  with  tbe  proper 
fonetei  ia,  foui  to  sis  <  linings  being  obtained  annually. 

In  the  Black  Bell  Johnson  grass  will  pay  from  §2(1  to  |30  per 
acre  profit,  clover  and  Vetch  produce  good  yields  of  excellent 
hay;  oats  and  sorghum  make  good  hay  and  also  make  good  yields. 

'orn  is  grown  in  every  county  in  Alabama  but  there  is  not  as 
much  grown  as  should  be.  It  can  be  produced  as  cheaply  in  Ala- 
bama as  ii  can  in  any  other  State  that  is  not  in  the  corn  bell; 


Auburn  Boys  on  Sumpter  County  Hay  Farm. 
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liani,  Mobile.  Montgomery,  Selma,  Annislon  and  Huntsville  are 
all  good  markets.  Birmingham  and  Mobile  being  especially  good 
truck  and  poultry  markets.  Atlanta.  Chattanodga,  Nashville, 
Memphis  and  New  Orleans  can  be  reached  from  any  part  of  .the. 
State,  in  from  four  to  ten  hours;  northern  markets  can  be 
reached  in  from  ten  to  twenty-four  hours. 

Transportation  facilities  are  good  throughout  the  Slate.  The 
L.  &  N..  the  Southern,  the  Seaboard,  the  W.  of  A.,  and  the  A.  O. 
S..  all  afford  good  transportation-.  In  parts  of  the  State  that 
border  on  the  rivers,  competition  between  the  railroads  and 
the  steamboats  make  the  freight  rates  low. 

Alabama  oilers  great  opportunities  to  those  who  desirejo  en- 
gage in  hay  farming.  Alfalfa  can  be  grown  on  almost  any  lime 
soil  of  the  State,  after  it  has  been  inoculated  with  the.  proper 
bacteria,  four  to  six  Hillings;  being  obtained  annually. 

In  Die  Black  Belt  Johnson  grass  will  pay  from  fLMI  to; $30  per 
acre  profit.  Clover  and  Vetch  produce  good  yields  of  excellent 
hay;.oats  and  sorghum  make  good  hay  and  also  make  good  yields. 

Corn  is  grown  in  every  county  in  Alabama  but  there  is  not  as 
much  grown  as  should  be.  It  can  be  produced  as  cheaply  in  Ala- 
bama as  ii  can  in  any  other  State  that  is  not  in  the  corn  belt; 


Auburn  Boys  on  Sumpter  County  Hay  Farm. 


much  of  the  land  produces  a  good  crop  when  no  fertilizer  is  usee 
Soil  of  average  fertility  will  produce  from  25  to  50  bushels  per 
acre. 

Cotton  is  also  grown  in  every  county  in  the  State.  The  quality 
of  the  staple  is  good  and  commands  the  highest  market  prices. 
Alabama  ranks  fourth  in  cotton  production. 

Owing  to  climate,  soil,  markets,  and  transportation  facilities, 
Alabama  is  an  excellent  state  for  market  gardening.  Southern 
Alabama  is  especially  good  for  early  and  late  trucking  crops,  and 
owing  to  the  warm  climate  two  crops  each  year  can  be  obtained. 
All  trucking  crops  can  be  grown  and  they  command  the  highest 
market  prices,  espeially  the  earliest  and  latest  vegetables.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  trucking  crops  can  be  produced  ver« 
much  cheaper  in  Alabama  than  in  most  other  states.  The  cause  of 
this  is  that  the  climate  is  so  warm  that  little  protection  from 
frost  is  needed  and  the  abundant  supply  of  rainfall  makes  iri'i- 
gat  ion  unnecessary. 

Opportunities  are  open  in  Alabama  for  the  fruit  grower.  The 
fruit  that  is  grown  most  now  is  the  peach;  the  pear  and  apple  are 
also  being  grown  very  profitably  in  some  sections  of  the  State. 

Of  the  nuts  we  find  the  pecan  the  most  popular  in  Alabama. 
The  pecan  thrives  throughout  the  State,  and  probably  produces  as 
well  in  the  extreme  northern  or  extreme  southern  as  it  does  ia 
any  other  part  of  the  State.  Perhaps  the  largest  pecan  orchard 
in  the  State  is  on  the  W.  of  A.  railroad  near  Lanett.  It  consists 
of  about  fifty  acres  of  trees  that  are  about  15  years  old. 

Many  other  crops  can  be  profitably  grown  but  space  will  not 
permit  a  discussion  of  them,  even  as  limited  as  the  above  ones. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  opportunity  along  the  agricultural  lines 
of  our  State  is  open  to  the  man  that  raises  live-stock.  The 
climate  is  such  that  the  stock  need  but  little  protection  in  winter 
and  in  most  of  the  State  a  pasture  can  be  had  nearly  all  the 
year  round. 

According  to  Batten's  Agricultural  Directory  for  1908,  "On 
the  223,000  farms  in  Alabama  there  is  one  head  of  cattle  for 
every  25  acres,  one  mule  to  every  89  acres,  one  sheep  to 
every  118  acres,  one  horse  to  every  12H  acres,  and  one 
hog  to  every  168  acres."  We  see  how  few  live  stock 
is  raised  when  we  remember  that  the  average  size  of  our 
farms  is  027  acres.     The  demand  for  all  kinds  of  live  stock  in- 
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much  of  the  laud  produces  a  good  crop  when  no  fei'tijizer  is  used. 
Soil  of  ayera'ge  fertility  will  produce  from  25  to  ."itl  bushels  per 
acre. 

Cotton  is  also  grown  in  every  county  in  the  Slate.  The  quality 
of  the  staple  is  good  and  commands  the  highest  market  prices. 
Alabama  ranks  fourth  in  cotton  production. 

Owing  1o  climate,  soil,  markets,  and  transportation  facilities, 
Alabama  is  aa  excellent  slate  for  market  gardening.  Southern 
Alabama  is  especially  good  for  early  and  late  trucking  crops,  and 
(Swing  to  the  warm  climate  two  crops  each  year  can  be  obtajned. 
All"  trucking  crops  can  be  grown  and  they  command  the  highest 
market  prices,  espeially  the  earliest  and  latest  vegetables.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  trucking  crops  can  be  produced  very 
much  cheaper  in  Alabama  than  in  most  other  states.  The  cause  of 
this  is  that  the  climate  is  so  warm  that  little  protection  from 
frost  Ls  needed  and  the  abundant  supply  of  rainfall  makes  iri'i- 
ga  I  ion  unnecessary. 

Opportunities  are  open  in  Alabama  for  the  fruit  grower.  The 
fruit  that  is  grown  most  now  is  the  peach ;  the  pear  and  apple  are* 
also  being  grown  very  profitably  in  some  sections  of  the  State. 

Of  the  ants  we  find  the  pecan  the  most  popular  in  Alabama. 
The  pecan  thrives  throughout  the  Stale,  and  probably  produces  as 
well  in  the  extreme  northern,  or  extreme  southern  as  it  does  in 
any  other  part  of  the  State.  Perhaps  the  largest  pecan  orchard 
in  the  State  is  on  theAV.  of  A.  railroad  near  Laneit.  It  consists 
of  about  fiffv  acres  of  trees  that  are.  about  1.1  vea'rs  obi. 

.Many  other  crops  can  be  profitably  grown  but  space  will  not 
permit  a  discussion  of  them,  even  as  limited  as  the  above  ones. 

l'erhaps  the  greatest  opportunity  along  the  agricultural  lines 
of  our  State  is  open  tO.the  man  that  raises  live-stock.  The 
climate  is  such  that  the  slock  need  but  little  protection  in  winter 
and  in  most  of  the  State  a  pasture  can  be  had  nearly  all  the 
year  round. 

According  to  Batten's  Agricultural  Directory  for  1!)(IS.  "On 
the  223,Q.0p  farms  in  Alabama  there  is  one  head  of  cattle  for 
every  25  acres,  one  mule  1<>  every  S!)  acres,  one  sheep  to 
every  US  acres,  one  horse  to  every  12!t  acres,  and  one 
hog  to  every  168  acres."  We  see  how  few  live  stock 
is  raised  when  we  remember  that  the  average  size  of  our 
farms  is  !»27  acres.     The  demand  for  all  kinds  of  live  slock  in- 
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creases  each  rear.  This  can  be  seen  by  the  increased  price  of 
niiilcs  during  the  lasl  few  years.  The  mule  that  sold  for  $100 
live  years  ago  would  be  worth  $125  to  fl.'?5  today.  The  oppor- 
tunities open  in  pork  ami  beef  production  are  as  great  as  other 
branches  of  live-stork. 

The  warmer  climate  and  ability  to  produce  such  a  variety 
of  food  stuffs  in  Alabama  makes  dairying  a  profitable  industry. 
.Milk  retails  at  ::n  to  cents  per  gallon  and  butter  at  35  cents 
per  pound  in  this  state;  in  the  central  west  the  retail  price  is  20 
in  lTi  cents  per  gallon  for  milk  and  2o  cents  per  pound  for  butter. 
The  labor  is  also  cheaper  here  than  in  the  central  West. 

The  opportunities  open  in  the  line  of  breeding  of  both  plants 
and  animals  are  without  bounds.   This  is  a  field  that  is  greatly 

need  of   n.    In  our  State  it  is  "wide  open."    There  is  a  sure 

fortune  to  those  who  enter  it.  and  not  only  this,  but  they  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  thai  they  have  been  of  service  to  the 
State  ami  to  agriculture  in  general  by  improving  plants  or 
animals.  The  breeding  of  cotton  and  com  are  of  special  impor- 
tance here. 

Positions  are  open  throughout  the  state  to  farm  superinten- 
dents. The  District  Agricultural  Schools  and  the  State  Colleges 
will  soon  need  more  teachers  and  men  to  carry  on  the  experi- 
mental work. 

All  of  these  positions  pay  well  and  it  is  usually  the  scientific 
agriculturalist  thai  is  l.est  fitted  for  them. 

In  conclusion,  we  find  that  the  "Agricultural  Opportunities 
in  Alabama."  are  as  great  as  any  other  Southern  State,  and 
greater  than  those  in  the  Northern  States.  Because  we  can  raise 
any  crop  thai  the  North  can  raise,  and  cotton  besides. 

J.  T.  W.  '10. 


RURAL  RHYME. 


Come,  Goddess  of  Poesy, 
Inspire  with  words  sublime. 

That  I  may  praise  the  farmer 
In  verses  that  will  rhyme. 
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creases  each  year.  rriiis  can  be  seen  by  the  increased  price  of 
mules  during  the  last  few  years;  The  mule  that  sold  for  $100 
five  years  ago  would  be  worth  $125  to  $135  today.  The  oppor- 
tunities open  in  pork  and  beef  production  arc  as  greal  as  other 
branches  of  live-stock.  1 

The  warmer  climate  and  ability  tO  produce  such  a  variety 
of  food  stuffs  in  Alabama  makes  dairying  a  profitable  industry. 
Milk  retails  at  30  to  .">.">  cents  per  gallon  and  butter  at  .'!."">  cents 
per  pound  in  this  state;  in  the  central  west  the  retail  price  is  lit) 
lo  25  cents  per  gallon  for  milk  and  25  cents  per  pound  for  butter. 
The  labor  is  also  cheaper  here  than  in  the  central  West. 

The  opportunities  open  in  the  line -of  breeding  of  both  plants 
and  animals  are  without  bounds.  This  is  a  field  that  is  greatly 
in  need  of  men.  In  our  State  it  is  "wide  open."  There  is  a  sure 
fortune  to  those  who  enter  it.  and  not  only  this,  but  they  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  they  have  been  of  service  to  the 
Stale  and  to  agriculture  in  general  by  improving  plants  or 
animals.  The  breeding  of  cotton  and  corn  are  of  special  impor- 
tance here. 

Positions  are  open  throughout  the  state  to  farm  superinten- 
dents. The  District  Agricultural  Schools  and  the  State  Colleger 
will  soon  need  more  teachers  and  men  to  carry  on  the  experi- 
mental work. 

All  of  these  positions  pay  well  and  it  is  usually  the  scientific 
agriculturalist  that  is  best  fitted  for  them. 

In  conclusion,  we  find  that  tlie  '.(Agricultural  Opportunities 
in  Alabama,'*  are  as  great  as  any  other  Southern  State,  and 
greater  than  those  in  the  Northern  States.  sSssaruse  we  can  raise 
any  crop  that  the  North, can  raise,  and  cotton  besides. 

j.  t:  \V.  Mil. 
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Come.  Goddess  of  Poesy, 

Inspire  with  words  sublime. :■  • 
That  I  may  praise  the  farmer 

In  verses  that  will  rhyme. 


ORANGE  AND  BLUE. 


We  Jill  are  nature  students 

And  like  the  subject  well. 
But  what  a  task  is  sel  us! — 

Our  love  in  rhyme  to  tell. 

Now  should  our  professors  tell  us. 

To  write  a  story  true. 
With  some  romantic  touches. 

Why.  that  !  we  all  could  do. 

Don't  laugh  at  this  assertion. 

Nor  give  incredulous  smiles 
For  some  hare  lore  experienced 

And  own  Dan  Cupid's  wiles. 

"Born,  not  made  are  poets," 

So  say  some  men  of  brain. 
But  this  has  been  refuted 

By  one  I  need  not  name. 

I  do  not  care  to  argue 

This  question  of  the  day. 
But  set  about  my  task  at  once 

And  waste  no  time  in  play. 

It  matters  not  where  one  may  look 

From  Texas  up  to  Maine. 
We  are  sure  to  find  the  farmer 

Mid  fields  of  growing  grain. 

But  farming  is  not  all  a  poem. 

We  must  work,  and  sweat  and  glean, 

So  all  we  say  in  this  story. 

is  much  like  a  summer  night's  dream. 

If  strawberries  grew  without  weeding, 
if  cherries  were  rubies  aglow, 

If  plum  trees  bore  turquoise,  the  farmer 
Would  no  longer  bend  over  the  hoe. 


OftAS'GE  AND  MA  E. 


We      are  nature  students 

Ami  like  the  subject  well. 
Hui  wbftl  ;i  task  is  set  us!  - 

Our  love  in  rhyme  fo  it'll. 

Now  should  our  professors  pdi  us. 

To  write  a  story  true, 
Willi  some  romantic  touches. 

Why,  thai  :  we  all  could  do: 

I  >on't  laugh  al  lliis  assert  ion. 

Nor  give  incredulous  smiles  ■ 
For  some  hitrc  lure  experienced 

And  own  I  )an  ( 'lipid's  wiles. 

"Born,  not  made  are  poets.'* 

So  say  some  men  of  brain, 
Bui  iliis  has  been  refilled 

Ity  one  I  need  not  name. 

1  do  no|  care  to,  argue 

This  question  of  the  day. 
I$u1  sel  aboul  iii.v  task  al  once 

And  wasie  no  lime  in  play. 

It  mailers  nol  where  one  may  look 

From   Texas  up   to  Maine. 
We  are  sure  lo  find  the  farmer 

.Mid  fields  of  growing  grain. 

liui  farmiugiis  not  all  a  poem. 

Wo  must  work,  and  sweat  and  glean. 
So  all  we  say  in  this  story. 

Is  much  like  a  summer  night's  dream. 

ff  strawberries  .grew  wiihoui  weeding. 

If  cherries  were  rubies  aglow. 
If  plum  trees  bore  hmpioise,  the  farmer 

Would  no  longer  bend  over  the  hoe. 
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I  f  each  apple  sold  for  a  dollar, 

And  peaches  would  sell  for  a  dime. 
If  each  cabbage  head  was  ;i  diamond. 

Wouldn't  ih"  farmers  have  a  good  lime? 

II'  farmers  didn't  have  to  do  chores. 

If  milking  machines  all  would  work. 
If  cow  st;iMes  were  .ill  sell'  cleaning. 

Then  farming  would  boom  with  a  jerk. 

If  farmers  made  hay  in  wei  w<  atker, 
If  droughl  did  no  harm  to  the  grain. 

If  Imgs  ate  nothing  but  rag-weeds. 
Then  farm  labor  would  pick  up  again. 

If  cobs  were  covered  with  gold  coins. 

[nstead  of  with  kernels  of  corn. 
We  would  spend  our  las!  days  <>n  the  homestead. 

And  never  look  blue  or  forlorn. 


If  farmers  were  rich  like  Rockefeller, 
If  lard  paid  like  Standard  Oil, 

We  mighl  play  golf  with  Carnegie, 
And  shurk    from  a  lifetime  of  toil. 


Bnl  give  me  tht1  honest  farmer's  life. 

Willi  lives  that  are  natural,  hearts  that  are  pure, 
"Far  front  the  madding  crowd's  ignoble  strife," 

Where  love  is  sincere,  friendship  sure. 

Julian  J.  Oulver,  '00. 


77//:  DEVELOPMENT  AND  IMPORTANCE  OE  ECONOMIC 

ENTOMOLOGY. 


Entomology  is  ;i  branch  of  Science  which,  until  within  recent 
years,  hns  been  considered  as  an  unimportant  part  of  Zoology. 
Those  who  became  interested  in  it  at  all  were  so  interested 
principally  ;is  collectors  whose  eves  had  become  opened  to  the 
existence  of  an  innumerable  host  of  insect  forms  many  of  which 
exhibited  color  combinations  and  patterns  far  more  beautiful  in 
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I  f  each  apple  sold  for  a  « 1  * ►!  1  ;i i-. 

And  peaches  would  sell  for  a  dime. 
If  each  cabbage  head  was  a  diamond, 

Wouldn'1  ill"  fanners  halve  a  good  linie? 

If  farmers  didn'1  have  to  do  chores, 
If  milking  machines  all  would  work. 

If  cow  stables  were  all  self  cleaning. 
Then  farming  would  boom  with  a  jerk. 

If  fanners  made  hay  in  we1  weather, 
Tf  drought  did  no  harm  lo  Hie  "rain. 

If  bugs  ale  nothing  1ml  rag-weeds, 
Then  farm  labor  would  pi  el*  up  again. 

If  cobs  were  covered  wilh  gold  coins. 

Instead  of  with  kernels  of  corn. 
We  would  spend  <>nr  lasi  days  on  Ihc  homestead, 
.And  never  look  blue  or  forlorn.  " 

If  farmers  were  rich  like  Rockefeller. 
a  If  lard  paid  like  Siandard  Oil. 

We  might  play  gblf  with  rarnegie. 
And. .  shark   from  a  lifetime  of  toil. 
.  •  ,  -  « 

But  give  me  (he  lionesl  farmer's  life. 

Willi  lives  thai  are  nai nra!.  hearts  tbail  are  pure, 
"Far  from  the  inaddjng  crowd's  ignoble  strife." 
Where  love  is  sincere,  friendship  sure. 

.1  I  I.IAN  -I.  fVl.VEK.  '09. 


TEE  DEVELOPMENT   t\  />  IMPORTANCE  OF  ECONOMIC 

ENTOMOLOGY. 


Entomology  is  a  branch  of  Science  which,  ainti]  within  recent 
years,  has  been  considered  as  an  unimportant  part  (if  Zoology. 
Those  who  became  interested  in  h  a1  all  were  so  interested 
principally  as  collectors  whose  eyes  had  become  opened  to  the 
existence  of  an  innumerable  host  of  insect  forms  many  of  which 

exhibited  color  combinations  and  patterns  fair' more  beautiful  in 
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Hon  than  the  most  skillful  of  artists  could  ever  hope  to  imitate. 
Here  in<l(M'<l  was  ;i  vast  group  of  living  creatures  to  whose  beauty 
<if  color  and  grace  of  form  were  added  most  wonderful  and  per 
feci  adaptations  to  their  environment.  Within  the  bodies  of  even 
i lie  smallest  of  these  creatures  were  contained  complete  and  rery 
complex  muscular,  nervous,  respiratory,  alimentary,  reproduc- 
tive and  other  systems  for  performing  all  of  the  vital  functions 
accomplished  within  our  own  bodies.  The  thought  that  all  of 
these  functions  can  be  provided  for  within  the  bodies  of  animals 
possibly  not  more  than  a  hundredth  of  an  inch  in  length  is 
enough  to  give  to  any  thoughtful  man  an  interest  in  sonic  of  the 
most  delicate  and  wonderful  works  of  the  Creator  of  Life. 

1 1  is  not  strange  therefore  that  those  who  once  began  the  col- 
lection and  study  of  insects  became  most  enthusiastic  devotees  of 
the  subject.  With  most  of  such  students  this  was  only  an  avoca- 
tion— their  hobby — but  to  it  many  men  who  have  become  eminent 
in  the  business  or  professional  world  have  given  the  very  best  of 
their  thoughts  and  lives.  This  lias  been  their  real  life-work 
though  they  were  compelled  to  do  something  else  also  to  earn 
;i  living. 

While  insects  have  commanded  the  attention  of  Man  for  thous- 
ands of  years  so  that  they  are  very  frequently  mentioneJ  in  Bib- 
lical writings,  still  Entomology  as  a  science  is  only  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  old.  It.  as  does  also  Botany,  dates  back 
to  the  work  of  the  Swedish  naturalist.  Carolus  Linnaeus,  and  w  is 
made  possible  only  by  the  consistent  application  of  the  system  of 
using  what  we  now  call  "scientific  names."  In  thai  practise  lie 
the  foundations  of  all  divisions  of  Botany  and  Zoology  as 
sciences. 

Ii  is  only  during  the  past  fifty  years,  and  principally  within 
the  United  States,  that  especial  attention  has  been  given  to  that 
phase  of  Entomology  which  has  come  to  be  designated  as  Econo- 
mic Entomology.  The  remarkable  development  of  this  portion 
of  the  subject  has  resulted  largely  as  a  consequence  of  the  work 
of  the  many  State  Experiment  Stations.  It  is  already  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  important  divisions  of  Experiment  Station 
work  and  as  one  of  the  subjects  to  which  the  agriculturist  and 
horticulturist  must  give  attention  as  fully  and  carefully  as  be 
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richness  of  harmony  and  in  delicacy  and  intricacy  of  eoiobinn  • 
lion  ihan  the  most  skillful  of  artists  eoulfl  ever  hope  t<>  imitate, 
y  Mere  indeed  was  a  vast  group  of  living  creatures  to  whose  beauty 
of  color  ami  grace  of  form  were  added  mosl  wonderful  and  per- 
fect adaptations  to  their  environment.  Wiiliin  the  bodies  of  even 
I  he  smallest  of  these  creatures  were  contained  complete  and  very 
complex  ninseular,  nervous,  respiratory,  "alimentary,  reproduc- 
tive and  oilier  systems  for  performing  all  ofVtkc  vital  funclionS 
accomplish* d  within  our  own  bodies.  The  thought  lha.1  all  of 
these  functions  can  lie  provided  for  wiiliin  the  bodies  of  .a  nima  ls 
possibly  not  more  than  a  hundredth  of  an  inch  in  length  is 
enough  to  give  to  any  thoughtful  man  an  interest  in  some  of  the 
most  delicate  and  wonderful  works  of  the  Creator  of  Life. 

1 1  is  not  strange  therefore  that  those  who  once  began  the  col- 
lection and  study  of  insects  became  most  enthusiastic  devotees  of 
the  subject.  Willi  most  of  such  students  this  was  only  an  avoca- 
tion—their hobby  hu1  to  il  many  men  who  have  become  eminent 
in  Ihq  business  rfi^firofessional  world  have  given  the  very  hcsl  of 
their  thoughts  and  lives.  This  has  been  their  real  Life  work 
though  they  were  compelled  to  do  something  else  also  to  earn 
a  living.  .  _ 

|  While  insects  have  command' d  the  attention  of  Man  for  ■thous- 
ands of  years  so  IJiai  they  are  very  frequently  mentiftne.l  in  Bib- 
lical writings,  siill  Entomology  as  a  science  is  only  about  one 
hundred  and  fitly  years  old.  It.  as  does  also  Botany,  dales  hack 
lo  the  work  of  the  Swedish  naturalist.  <'ar<>liis  Linnaeus,  and  was 
made  possible' only  hy  ihe  consistent  application  of  Ihe  system  of 
using  what  we  now  call  "srien  t>tte '-iv&:':X-:t&:! ".:M k»i  -praH ise. I ie 
the  foundations' '  of  all  divisions  of  Botany  and  Zoology  as 
sciences. 

1 1  is  only  during  ihe  past  fifty  years,  and  principally  within 
ihe  I'nited  Siacs.  thai  especial  attention  has  been  given  lo  that 
phase  of  Kntomology  which  has  come  to  he  designated  as  Econo- 
mic Entomology.  The  remarkable  development  of.  this  portion 
of  the  "subject  has  resulted  largely  as  a  eonwipu'iiee  of  ihe  work 
of  ihe  many  State  Experiment  Stations.  Il  is  already  regarded 
as  one  of  ihe  most  important  divisions  of  Experiment  Station 
work  and  as  one  of  ihe  subjects  lo  which  Ihe  agriculturist  and 
horticulturist  must  give  attention  as  fully  and  carefully  as  he 
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would  to  fertilization  and  cultivation  yet  the  importance  of  the 
eubjecl  is  only  beginning  to  be  realized. 

The  total  value  of  agricultural  products,  both  plant  and  ani- 
mal, in  the  United  States  in  1004  was  estimated  by  the  officials 
of  the  national  Department  of  Agriculture  at  approximately 
$5,000,000,000.  i  or  1907,  the  total  was  placed  at  $7,412,000,- 
000,  and  for  1908  at  .157.77S.OOO.OOO.  This  means  that  the  aver- 
age daily  income  of  the  farmers  of  the  country  is  more  than 
|21,000,000.  Tiie  real  meaning  of  these  figures  is  actually  incon- 
ceivable. Their  vastness  out-reaches  the  measure  of  even  the 
imagination. 

Of  the  total  slated  above  more  than  one-half  is  derived  from 
plant  products  among  which  insect  injury  is  almost  invariable 
presenl  in  some  degree  and  in  the  case  of  many  of  onr  chief  pro- 
duels  ii  may  amount  to  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  entire 
crop.  The  injury  to  animal  products  while  proportionately  less 
than  to  plant  is  still  a  very  large  item  as  in  the  case  of  the 
"cattle  lick"  and  other  animal  pests. 

Vnv  the  year  1904,  with  a  total  valuation  of  agricultural  pro- 
ducts amounting  to  $5,000,000,000,  the  loss  attributable  to  in- 
sect and  other  closely  related  pests  was  estimated  by  Mr.  C  L.. 
Marlatt,  Assistant  Entomologist  of  the  United  States  to  have 
been  not  less  than  $700.(100.000.  or  about  14  per  cent  of  the  total 
valuation.  The  percentage  of  loss  for  all  crops  and  throughout 
the  entire  country  is  not  likely  to  vary  widely  from  year  to  year. 
Upon  this  basis  it  appears  probable  that  during  100S  the  people 
of  iliis  country  suffered  an  actual  loss  from  insects  amounting  t« 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  .fl .000.000.000.  or  an  amount  greater  than 
ill"  tremendous  total  of  the  appropriations  made  for  all  of  the 
expenses  of  the  national  government  during  that  year. 

While  these  are  startling  statements  it  can  be  shown  that  liny 
are  really  conservative  estimates.  Insect  injury  to  agricultural 
products  has  steadilv  increased  during  the  progress  of  both  exten- 
sive and  intensive  farming  in  this  country  and  it  can  he  shown 
most  conclusively  that,  unless  prevented  by  some  measures  of  con- 
trol, insect  damage  is  certain  to  increase  from  year  to  year  not 
onlv  in  the  aggregate  with  the  increased  value  of  all  products  Oik 
also  proportionately,  that  is.  in  the  percentage  of  the  product 
which  is  destroyed. 

Ti  e  importance  of  the  subject  is  becoming  more  fully  apprecia  • 
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would  to  fertilization  and  cultivation  yet  the  importance  of  the. 
subject  is  only 'beginning  lo  be  realized. 

The  total  value  of  agricultural  products,  both  plain  and  ani  - 
mal, in  lli»  I'nited  Smies  in  1004  was  estimated  by  the  officials 
i>f  i he  national  Department  of  Agriculture  a1  apprdxiinately 
?r..iHM).(MMi^mu  !  or  1907,  the  total  was  placed  at  $ 7,41 .2,000,- 
»00.  and  for  lOltfc  a1  f7.778.000.Q00.  This  means  iliai  the  aver- 
age daily  income  of  the  farmers  .of  the.  country  is  more  than 
$21,000,000.  The  real  meaiiing  of  these  figures  is  actually  inqon 
(eivnlile.  Their  yastness  out-*reaches  the  measure  of  even  the 
imagination.  ' 

(If  the  total  stated  above  more  than  one-lialf  is  derived  from 
plain  .products  among  which  insect  injury  is  almost  invariably 

present  in  s  legree  and  in  the  case  of  many  of  our  chief  pro  • 

duels  ii  may  amount  to  a  Very  considerable  portion  of  the  entire 
crop.   The  injury  io  animal  products  tvhile  proportionately  less 
tb a i.i  to  plain  is  still  a  very    large  item    as  in  the  case  «f  the 
t  "cattle  tick"  and  other  animal  pesis.  • 

For  ihe  yvar  1904.  with  a  total  valuation  of  agricultural  pro 
ducts  amounting  to  $5.0O0.000;O00.  the  loss  attributable*  to  in- 
sect and  oilier  closely  rel-ited  pesls  was  estimated  bv  Mr.  C  I... 
Marian.  Assistant  Rntoniologisl  of  the  I'niled  States  to  have  ( 
been  not  less  than  $700:000.000;  or  about  11  per  cenl  of  the  total 
valuation.  The  pfcreenltfge  of  loss  lor  all  crops  and  throughout 
the  entire  country  is  not  likely  to  vary  widely  from  year  to  year, 
rjion  this  basis  il  appears  probable  (bat  during  100S  the  people 
of  ihis  country  suffered  an  actual  loss  from  insects  amounting  to 
nwmy,"  if  noi  quite,  si  .(KKi.odii. (Mill,  or  an  amount  greater  than 
the  (remendous  iota]  of  the  appropriations  njade  for  nil  of  the 
expenses  of  the  national  government  during  thai  year. 

While  these  are  startling  ftfntenientsll  can  be  shown  that  they 
are-  really  conservative  estimates.  Insect    injury  to  agricultural 
'products  has  steadily  increased  during  the  progress  of  both  exlcn 
sive  and  intensive  farming  in  this  country  and  it  can  be  shown 
most  conclusively  1  ha  I .  unless  prewnlcd  by  some  measures  of  con 
trol,  insect  damage  is  certain  to  increase  from  year  .to  year  not 

oi>lv  in* the  aggregate  with  the  increased  value  of  all  products  hut 

v  ■  . 

also  propOi fioiiately,  thai  is.  in  (he  pereeritage  of  the  product 
which  is  destroyed. 
The  imVorfancc  of  the  snbjecl  is  becoming  more  fully  apprr-cia  - 
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led  by  farmers  to  whom  it  means  dollars  and  cents  and  it  may 
be  ih"  difference  between  rich  profits  and  possibly  financial  rain 
a1  the  end  of  a  season  of  hard  toil.  As  an  educational  subject  it 
lias  long  constituted  the  principal  part  of  courses  in  Inverter- 
brate  Zoology  ;ii  institutions  situated  away  from  the  seashore, 
1 1  is  now  being  taken  up  very  commonly  in  ;i  simple  way  in  Nature 
Study  courses.  It  is  being  given  an  increasingly  large  place  in 
the  curricula  of  the  Agricultural  Colleges.  Tn  the  Agricultural 
High  Schools  ii  must  soon  find  ;i  place.  But  who  will  be  fitted 
to  teach  it?  The  demand  for  teachers  is  greater  than  the  Supply 
of  qualified  men.  The  state  and  national  departments  of  ento- 
mology are  constantly  enlarging  the  scope  of  their  work  and  call- 
ing loudly  fur  trained  men  to  fill  positions  of  responsibility'  as 
field  agents,  inspectors,  station  assistants,  entomologists,  etc. 
Public  museums  are  requiring  entomologists  as  curators  of  col  • 
lections.  The  experiment  stations  throughout  the  country  am 
constantly  calling  I'm-  more  men  who  are  prepared  in  this  line. 
Possibly  the  most  attractive  field  lias  been  but  recently  creat  .1 
through  the  act  of  Congress  Known  as  the  Adams  Act  which 
makes  a  special  appropriation  to  each  of  the  State  Experiment 
Stations  for  conducting  original  scientific  investigations.  The 
study  of  insects  and  methods  for  their  control  offers  an  imme- 
diately important  and  limitless  field  for  such  investigations. 
The  qualifications  demanded  of  an  -investigator"  are  of  the 
ven  highesl  kind.  There  is  a  strong  tendency  to  require  advanc- 
ed study  as  preparatory  for  the  undertaking  of  work  in  this  field 
in  which  there  will  always  be  room  for  good  men. 

In  few  other  fields  is  there  greater  assurance  of  abundant  op 
portunities  for  obtaining  a  comfortable  livelihood,  for  doing  a 
real  service  to  one's  fellow-men,  for  being  engaged  in  work  that 
is  constantly  new  and  interesting  and  at  the  same  time  for  at- 
taining a  position  of  eminence  in  the  scientific  world  than  can 
1"'  given  to  the  men  of  high  character  who  by  earnest  effort  may 
til  them'selves  for  some  special  branch  of  Entomology. 

W.  E.  Hinds, 
Professor  of  Entomology. 
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efficient  or  yielding  soil  is  perhaps  the  problem  of  most 


led  I >\  Fnrine^M  i<»  whom  ii  means,,  dollars  and  cents  am!  ii  mn.\ 
hp  ill"  difference  between  rich  pi'ofits  and  possibJ.A'  financial  ruin  • 
a1  i he  end  of  a  season  of  hard  (oil.  As  an  educational  siibjeei  it 
lias  long  constituted  Hie  principal  pari  id'  courses  in  Inverter  ' 
bra.te  Zoology-  at  institutions  situated  away  from  the  seashore. 
Il  is  now  being  taken  np  very  commonly  in  a  sini]>le  way  in  N'ature 
Study  courses.    Il  is  being  ■given  an  increasingly  large  place  in 
the  curricula  of  (he  Agricultural  Colleges.    In  the  Agricultural 
High  Schools  it  musi  soon  find  a  place,    Bui  who  will  he  -filled 
to  teach  ii?    The  Remand  for  teachers  is  greatef  than  the  supply 
of  qualified  men.    The  stale  and  national  departments  of  eiito 
niolpgy  arc  constantly  enlarging  the  scope  of  their  work  and  call 
ing  loudly  for  trained  men  lo  fill  positions  of  respo.nsiBility  as 
field  agents,  inspectoi-s.  station  assistants,  entomologists,  etc. 
I'uhlic  museums  are  requiring  entomologists  as  curalors  of  pol 
lections.    The  experiment "siations  throughout  the  country  are 
constantly  calling  for  more  men  who  are  prepared  in  this  line. 
Possibly  Hie  ihosI  rfttractive  field  has  heen  bnt  recently  crenl  .1 
Ihrongh  the  act  of  Congress  known  as  the  Adams  Act  which 

makes  n  special  appropriation  t  icli  of  the  State  Rxpevijii  nt 

Stations  for  conducting  original  scientific  investigations.  The 
study  of  insects  and  methods  for  their  control  oilers  an  hum  • 
diately  impOrtaiil  and  limitless  fie!,]  \n\-  such  investigations. 
The  qualifications  demanded  of  ;in  "kivcstigalor"  are  of  llie 
very  highest  kind.  There  is* a  strong  tendency  to  require  advanc- 
ed study  as  preparatory  for  the  undertaking,  of  work  in  this  field 
iii  which  there  will  always  he  room  for  good  men. 

In  feu  oilier  fields  -is  there  greater  assurance  of  ahuiidant  op 
I  on  unities  for  obtaining  a  comfortable  livelihood,  for  doiijg;  a 
real  service  lo  one's  Mlow  men.  for  heing  engaged  in  work  that 
is  constantly  new  and  interesting  ami  at  Hie  same  lime  E-oy  at- 
taining a  position  of  eiHinence  in  the  scientific  world  than  can 
he  given  lo  the  men  of  high  character  who  hv  puniest  effort  inay 
fil  themselves  for  some  special  brancli  of  Entomology. 

W.  R.  ITixns. 
Professor  of  Rntomology. 

l/.l  /  \  '/  '  .  I  IXIXO  OF  SOU.  FERTILITY. 

An  efficient  or  yielding  soil  is  perhaps  the  problem  of  most 
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dired  profit  and  utility  to  any  one  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
agriculture. 

There  are  many  very  practical  methods  by  which  the  soil  fer- 
tility may  he  in  a  measure  maintained. 

The  kind  of  soil  in  a  country  determines  to  a  large  extent  the 
kind  of  people  living  upon  it.   This  statement  is  too  true  for  past 
ages,  but  we  think  it  need  not  necessarily  be  so  for  the  future 
The  old  aphorism,  "A  rich  soil  a  rich  people,  a  poor  soil  a  post 
people,"  depends  only  on  the  point  of  view  for  the  methods  of 
tillage  have  no1  been  such  as  would  test  the  producing  capacity 
of  a  soil;  if  it  happened  to  have  a  sufficient  amount  of  available 
plant  food  in  ihe  surface  soil  it  was  a  rich  soil,  otherwise  a  poor 
soil,  bul  the  kind  of  subconcious  idea,  all  (he  more  firmly  fixed 
in  the  mind  of  every  one.  that  this,  was  a  random  arrangement 
of  nature  and  nothing  we  could  do  would  make  any  possihle  diff- 
erence, is  being  rapidly  dispelled  from  ihe  minds  of  the  people. 

The  fact  that  a  soil  does  not  yield  sufficiently  from  simple  till- 
age is  not  a  proof  that  it  has  no  more  plant  food  in  it.  or  is 
capable  of  producing  no  better  crops.    Conclusions  reached  bv 
the  Bureau  of  Soils  show  us,  that  so  far  as  the  mineral  matter 
is  concerned,  all  soils  have  sufficient,  and  the  question  is.  how  to 
maintain  an  adequate  amount;  of  available  plant  food  for  the 
production  of  paying  crops.    It  is  claimed  that  this  may  be  ac 
complished  by  a  properly  regulated  system  of  crop  rotation,  and 
this  is  certainly  true  for  the  nitrogenous  elements.    By  fittingly 
introducing  leguminous  crops  in  the  rotation,  the  nitrogen  of  the 
soil  may  not  only  ho  maintained,  but  gradually  increased. 

As  to  whether  (here  are  crops  which  will  enrich  the  soil  in 
the  other  elements  is.  perhaps,  an  uninvestigated  fact;  however, 
it  seems  not  at  all  improbable.  We  know  all  the  elements  are 
present  in  the  sub-soil,  if  not  in  the  soil,  and  the  question  is. 
how  can  they  be  bronghl  to  the  surface  where  they  can  he  utiliz- 
ed for  plant  growth.  There  are  certain  plants  which  are  ex- 
ceptional^- rich  in  thes?  elements  and  which  can  be  used  as  catch 
crops,  and  also  for  green  mannrage.  We  do  not  see  why  they 
would  not  add  these  elements  to  the  soil,  besides  they  would  tend 
to  improve  the  texture. 

The  physical  character  of  the  soil  is  also  an  important  factor 
of  soil  fertility.  Many  soils  which  are  thought  to  1m>  in  a  state 
of  exhaustion  need  improvement  only  in  physical  texture,  because 
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direcl  profit  and  utility  to  any  one  engaged  in  the  praotice'of 
agriculture. 

There  are  many  very  practical  methods  by  whtch  the  soil  fer- 
tility may  he:in  ;i  measure  maintained. 

The  kind  of  soil  in  a  pountry  determine's  lo  a  large  extent  (lie 
Kind  of  people  living  upon  it.  This  statenienl  is  too  time  tor  nasi 
ages.  Inn  we  think  ii  need  not  necessarily  be  so  for  the  future 

ri  I<1  aphorism!  "A  rich  soil  a  rich  people,  a  poor  soil  a  poor 

people."  depends  only  on  the  point  of  view  for  the  methods  of 
tillage  have  mil,,  been  such  as  would  icst  the  producing  capacity 
of  a  soil:  Tf  ii  happened  to  have  a  sufficien'l  amount  of  available 
plant  food  in  the  surface  soil  ii  was  a  rich  soil,  otherwise  a' poor 
soil.  Inn  I  lie  kind  of  subconcious  idea,  all  (he  more  firmly- fixed 
in  the  mind  of  every  one.  that  iliis.  was  a  random  arrangement 
of  naiure  and  nothing  we  could  do  would  make  any  possible  dill' 
erence,  is  being  rapidly  dispelled  from  (he  minds  of  the  people. 

The  fact  that  a  soil  does  not  yield  sufficiently  from  simple  lill 

age  is  not  a  proof  (hat  il  has  no  more  plain  f  I  in  il.  or  is 

capable  of  producing  no  better  crops.  Conclusions  reached  b\ 
(he  Bureau  of  Soils  show  us.  Unit  so  far  as  l  he  mineral  matter 
is  concerned,  all  soils  hare  sufficient,  and  the  question  is.  how  to 
maintain  an  adequate  amount  id'  available  plain  food  for  the 
production  of  paying  crops.  It  is  claimed  that  this  may  be  ac 
complished  by  a  property  regulated  system  of  crop  rotation,  and 
this-is  certainly  true  for  the  nitrogenous  elements.  Ely. -fittingly 
introducing  leguminous  crops  in  the  rotation,  the  nitrogen  of  the 
soil  may  not  only  lie  maintained.  Inn  gradually  increase-?-  = 

As  to  whether  (here  are  crops  which  will  enrich  the  soil  in 
the  other  (dements  is.  perhaps,  an  uninvestigated  fact; 'however, 
it  seems  .not  at  nil  improbable.  We  know  all  the  elements  are 
present  in  ihe  sub-soil,  if  not  in  ihe  soil,  and  Hie  question  is. 
how  can  Ikev  be  brought  to  the  surface  \Vhere  they  can  be  uliliz 
ed  for  plant  grcnvth.  There  are  certain  plants  which  are  ex- 
cept ionnly  rich  in  i lies  -  elements  and  which  can  be  used  as  catch 
crops,  and  also  for  green  mftnnrage.  We  do  not  see  why  they 
would  nol  add  these  elements  lo  the  soil,  besides  they  would  tend 
to  improve  the  texture. 

The  physical  character  of  the  soil  is  also  an  important  factor 
of  soil  fertility.  Many  soils  which;' are  thought  to  be  in  a  state 
of  exhaustion  need  improvement  only  in  physical  texture,  because 
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the  chemical  reactions  thai  take  place  in  the  soil  and  the  ease 
with  which  plain  rbots  penetrate  the  soil  arc  duo  to  its  physical 
character.  Also  the  food  and  moisture  which  may  be  brought 
from  the  lower  strata  depends  upon  the  physical  condition.  Per- 
haps ilif  most  practical  methods  of  maintaining  the  physical  tex- 
ture of  the  soil  is  the  addition  of  organic  matter  in  various  ways; 
and  proper  tillage.  One  of  the  greatest  defects  to  the  methods  of 
farming  in  this  country  is  poor  tillage  due  to  the  use  of  inferior 
agricultural  implements. 

Another  means  of  maintaining  \\u>  fertility  of  soils  is  the 
production  of  live  slock  on  the  farm.  Probably  the  most  perfect 
fertilizer  thai  has  ever  yet  been  discovered  is  barn-yard  manure. 
It  is  a  well  established  fact  that  only  about  15  to  20  percent  of 
the  fertilizer  value  of  a  food  substance  is  lost  in  passing  through 
the  animal  body;  when  we  consider  the  value  of  the  animal  in 
other  ways  us;  meat,  milk,  the  work  it  may  be  able  to  do.  or  the 
money  for  which  it  may  be  sold.  etc..  then  indeed  do  we  see  how 
valuable  a  method  this  musi  be.  The  stock  can  be  raised  almosr 
clear  of  expense  by  feeding  a  large  portion  of  farm  products  to 
animals  and  returning  the  manure  to  the  soil. 

The  methods  of  fertilizing  soils  chiefly  practiced  in  this 
country  is  application  of  commercial  fertilizers.  This  is  a  very 
complex,  and  a  direct  method  which  should  not  be.  The  great 
question  needed  to  be  solved  is  not  how  to  grow  a  crop  for  the 
next  year  or  next  generation,  hut  to  permanently  maintain  the 
fertility  of  the  soil. 

Within  recent  years  bacteria  have  come  to  be  recognized  as 
playing  a  large  part  in  soil  fertility,  some  are  beneficial  and 
some  are  not.  vet  the  conditions  under  which  they  grow  are 
easily  controlled.  This  method  is  only  in  its  infancy  of  develop- 
ment, nevertheless  valuable  results,  as  the  inoculation  of  soil 
for  leguminus  crops,  have  been  obtained. 

There  are  many  other  local  and  general  methods  of  improving 
and  maintaining  soil  fertility,  but  the  ones  given  above  are  some 
of  the  most  practical  and  the  beauty  of  it  is  that  they  need  not  be 
practiced  separately  and  distinctly,  but  can  and  should,  all  be 
carried  on  together  on  the  plantation. 

.1.  I\  Williams,  '10. 
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the  chemical  reactions  thai  late  place  in  the  soil  andithe  ease 
willi  which  plan!  roots  penetrate  (lie  soil  are  due  to  its  physical 
character.  Also  Hie  l'oo<l  and  moisture  which  may  be  brought 
from  the  lower  strata  depends  upon  the  physical  condition.  ]Vr- 
liaps  the  most  practical  methods  of  maintaining  the  physical  tex- 
I  nre  of  the  soil  is  the  addition  of  organic  matter  in  various  ways: 
and" proper  tillage'.  One  of  the  greatest  defects  to  the  methods  of 
farming  in  this  country  is  poor  tillage  due  to  the  use  of  inferior 
agricultural  implements. 

Another  means  of  maintaining  tin"  fertility  of  soils  is  the 
production  of  live  stock  on  the  farm.  Probably  the  most  perfect 
fertilizer  that  has  ever  yet  been  discovered  is  barn-yard  manure. 
It  is  a  well  established  fact  that  only  about  15  to  20  percent  of 
the  fertilizer  value  of  a  food  substance  is  lost  in  passing  through 
Hie.  animal  body:  when  we  consider  the  value  of  the  animal  in 
other  ways  as;  meat,  milk,  the  work  it  may  he  aide  to  do.  or  the 
money  for  which  it  may  he  sold.  etc..  then  indeed  do  we  see  how 
valuable  a  method  this  must  lie.  The  slock  can  lie  raised  almost: 
clear  of  expense  by  feeding  a  large  portion  of  farm  products  to 
animals  and  returning  the  manure  to  the  soil. 

The  methods  of  fertilizing 'soils  chiefly  practiced  in  this 
country  is  application  of  commercial  fertilizers.  This  is  a  very- 
complex,  and  a  direct  method  which  should  not  he.  The  great 
question  needed  to  lie  solved  is  .not  how  to  grow  a  crop  for  Hie 
next  year  or  next  generation,  hut  to  permanently  maintain  the 
fertility  of  the  soil. 

.  vr".t'~„  ^-ecent  -years  bacteria  have  come  i'jn  he  'recognized  as 
playing  a  large  part  in  soil  fertility,  some  are  beneficial  and 
some  are  not,  yet  the  conditions  under  which  they  grow  are 
easily  controlled.  This  method  is  only  in  its  infancy  of  develop- 
ment; nevertheless  valuable  results,  as  the  inoculation  of  soil 
for  leguminus  crops,  have,  been  obtained.  .  . 

There ffre  many  other  local  and  general  methods  of  improving 
and  maintaining  soil  fertility,  hut  the  ones  given  above  are  some 
»  of  lite  most  practical  and  the  beauty  of  it  is  that  they  need  not  be 
practiced  separately  and  distinctly,  hut  can  and  should,  all  be 
carried  on  together  on  the  plantation. 

•I.  I\  Williams.  '10. 


PORK  1 


OX  IX  ALABAMA. 


"Musing  o'er  the  frail  inclosure 
Which  contains  the  feeding  swine. 

Solemn  thought  and  sweet  composure 
Permeate  this  brain  of  mine." 


Should  we  produce  our  pork  in  Alabama  or  should  i  send 
our  money  to  the  North  and  West,  receiving  in  return  cheap 
meals  thai  are  not  needed  there,  meats  for  which  we  are  forced  to 
pay  double  value,  as  the  railroads  and  jobbers  come  in  for  their 
profits? 

In  the  United  States  the  average  number  of  hogs  per  thousand 
inhabitants  is  827.  Many  of  our  states  raise  very  few  hogs,  and 
Alabama  falls  very  far  below  an  average,  raising  only  ITS  hogs 
per  thousand  inhabitants;  each  head  being  valued  at  $2.03  on  an 
average.  This  means  that  the  pro  rata  share  of  each  individual 
is  only  one  and  three  tenths  pounds  of  the  state's  yearly  pro- 
duction. 

Pork  raising  in  Alabama  is  of  great  importance  for  many  rea- 
sons. From  repeated  experiments  and  practical  experience,  ir 
has  been  demonstrated  that  pork  can  be  produced  as  cheaply  in 
Alabama  as  in  any  place  in  the  world. 

Tn  the  corn  belt,  where  most  of  the  pork  is  produced  the  con- 
struction of  their  buildings  is  an  important  factor.  These  houses 
are  built  very  tight  and  at  considerable  cost,  because  the  hogs 
are  kept  confined  most  of  the  year,  while  in  Alabama  they  need 
only  a  shed  with  three  sides  closed,  leaving  the  south  side  open 

The  pastures  of  Alabama  are  far  superior  to  those  of  any  part 
of  the  corn  belt.  By  planting  different  crops,  we  may  obtain 
pastures  practically  the  year  round.  The  main  crops  are  alfalfa, 
cowpeas,  peanuts,  clover,  soy  beans,  vetches,  sorghums,  and 
grasses,  all  of  which  will  grow  well  in  our  state,  and  each,  ex- 
cept sorghum  and  the  grasses,  will  add  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

The  cost  of  making  one  hundred  pounds  of  gain  wifi  i' 
feeds,  supplemented  with  corn,  is  as  follows: 

Alfalfa  and  corn  .|2.56. 
Cowpeas  and  corn  $2.87. 
Peanuts  and  corn  |2.0o. 
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•'Musing  o'er  the  frail  inelosure 

Which  contains  Hie  feeding  swine. 
Solemn  thought  and  sweet  composure 
Permeate  lliis  braiii  of  nn'ne.*' 

Should  we  produce  onr  pink  in  Alabama  or  should  send" 
our  money  to  (lie  North  and  West,  receiving  in  return  cheap- 
meats  thai  are  no1  needed  (here,  meats  for  which  we  are  forced  to 
pay  double  value,  as  Hie  railroads  and  jobbers  come  in  for  their 
profits? 

In  the  United  Stales  the  average  number  of  Ijogs  pci\  thousand, 
inhabitants  is  S27.  Many  of  our  states  raise  very  few  hogs',  and 
Alabama  falls  very  far  below  an  average,  raising  only  ITS  hogs 
per  thousand  inhabitants;  each  head  being  valued  at  $2.03  on  an 
average.  This  means  thai  the  pro  rata  share  of  each  individual 
is  only  one  and  three  tenths  pounds  of  the  state's  yearly  pro- 
duel  ion. 

Pork  raising  in  Alabama  is  of  greaj  importance  for  many  rea- 
sons'. From  repealed  experiments  ami  practical  experience,  if 
has  been  demonstrated  thai  pork  can  lie  produced  as  cheaply  in 
Alabama  as  in  any  place- in  (he. world. 

In  the  corn  belt,  where  most  of  the  pork  is  produced  the  con- 
struction of  their  buildings  is  an  imporianl  factor.  These  houses 
are  lui i ! t  eery  "tight  and  at' considerable  cost,  because  the  hogs 
are  kept  confined  most  of  the  year,  while  in  Alabama  they  need 
only  a  shed  with-' three  sides  closed,  leaving  the  south  side  open 

The  pastures  of  Alabama  are  far 'superior  to  those  of  any  part 
of  (he  corn  bell.  By  planting  different  crops,  we  may  obtain 
pastures  practically  the  year  round.  The  ina in  crops  are  alfalfa, 
cowpeas.  peanuts,  clover,  soy  beans,  vetches.  soi'ghunis,,  and 
grasses,  all  of  which  will  grow  well  in  our  slate,  and  each,  ex- 
cept sorghum  and  the  grasses,  will  add  to  the  fertility  <>f  the  soil. 

The  cost  of  making  oiie  hundred  pounds  of  gain  w it,"'  I' 
feeds,  supplemented  wilh  corn,  is  as  follows:  .  ^ 

Alfalfa  and  corn  f2.50. 

Cowpeas  and  corn  $2.S7. 

1  Vaunts  and  corn  f2'.Q5.    ,  ■ 
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Sorghum  and  corn  $4.46. 
Soy  beans  and  corn  $1.9.6. 
< 'orn  alone  $7.34. 

Hy  the  above  statement  we  see  thai  we  cannot  afford  to  feed 
on  coi  n  alone  withoul  a  loss  of  about  one  and  five  tenths  cents 

(  very  pound  of  gain,  but  when  it  is  supplemented  with  green 

feed.  at  our  preseni  market  prices,  we  will  make  from  two  to 
four  ccnis  (iii  every  pound  of  gain. 

There  is  n  large  profM  in  raising  as  well  as  in  feeding  hogs, 
livery  sow  will  produce,  on  an  average,  about  twelve  pigs  a  ^ear, 
and  in  six  months  these  should  weigh  about  two  hundred  pounds 
each.  This  ;ii  six  cents  per  pound  would  give  us  $12.00  per  hog 
or  si  1 1. imi  tor  the  lot.  $75.00  will  cover  the  cost  of  feeding  the 
twelve  hogs  for  six  months,  mid  $15.00  the  sow  for  one  year, 
leaving  ;i  clear  profit  of  $54.00.  Considering  the  fact  that  $15.00 
w;is  the  original  amounl  invested  for  the  sow,  this  shows  a  profit 
of  per  cent,  on  the  investment.  The  laws  of  Alabama  allow 
you  only  eighl  per  cent  for  money  on  interest.  Why  not  raise 
hogs  j 1 11*1  make  from  200  to  :>7r>  per  cent  on  your  money? 

I!ui  there  is  another  side  of  this  matter  to  be  considered,  with 
which  every  pork  producer  must  become  familiarized;  that  is, 
the  diseases  among  lions.  The  only  one  we  need  fear  here  is  the 
Eog  Cholera  or  Swine  Plague.  If  this  disease  should  break  out 
among  the  hogs,  it  would  doubtless  do  a  great  deal  of  damage  be^ 
fore  it  could  he  arrested.  When  it  first  starts,  move  all  the  un- 
infected hogs  to  another  pari  of  the  farm  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  the  disease;  then  thoroughly  disinfect  the  old  lots.  In  the 
treatment  of  this  disease  a  formula  given  by  Dr.  Salmon  has 
proved  very  successful.    It  consists  of: 

Wood  Charcoal  1  pound. 
Sulphur  1  pound. 

Sodium  Chloride  i  common  salt)  2  pounds. 
Sodium  bicarbonate  (common  soda  )  2  pounds. 
Sodium  hyposulphate  2  pounds. 
Sodium  sulphate  1  pound. 
Antimony  sulphate  1  pound. 

This  should  he  well  mixed  with  the  ground  feed,  a  large  table 
spoonful  for  every  two  hundred  pounds  of  live  weight  to  be 
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Sorghum  and  coin)  $4.1(1. 
Soy  deans  ami  corn  $1.96. 
< 'om  alone  $7.34. 

liv  Hip  above  statement  we  sec  thai  we  eannbl  afford  to  feed 
on  corn*ij|koiie-  without  a  loss  of  about  one  ami  five  tenths  cuts 
one  every  pound  ojt  gain,  but  when  ii  is  supplemented  with  green 
feci],  ai  our  present  mark"!  prices,  we  will  make  from  two  to 
font-  cents  on  every  pound  of  gain* 

There  is  a  large  profit  in  raising  as  well  as  in  feeding  hogs. 
Kvery  sow  will  produce,  on  an  average,  about  twelve  pigs  a  \ear. 

ami  in  six   uths  these  should  weigh  about  .two  hundred  pounds 

each.  'This  at  six  cents  per  pound  would  give  us  SlL'.otl  per  hog 
or  SMI. (Ml  for  the  lot.  $75.00  will  cover  the  cost  of  feeding  the 
twelve  hogs  for  six  months,  and  $15.00  the  sow  for  one  year, 
leaving  a  (dear  profit  of  $54.00.  Considering  the  fad  thai  $15.00 
was  the  original  amount  invested  for  the  sow.  this  shows  a  profit 
of  :'(i(l  per  cent,  on  the  investment.  The  laws  of  Alabama  allow 
you  only  eight  per  cent  for  money  on  interest.  W  hy  not  raise 
hogs  and  make  from  200  to  375. per  cent  on  your  money? 

Hut  there  is  another  side  of  this  matter  to  lie  considered,  with 
which  every  pork  producer  must  become  familiarized;  thai  is. 
the  diseases  among  1iol>s.  The  only  one  we  need  fear  here  is  I  he 
Hog  Cholera  or  Swine  IMague,  If  this  disease  should  break  out 
among  the  hogs,  it  would  doubtless  do  a  great  deal  of  damage  be 
fori'  il  could  be  an-',  sled.  When  it  first  starts,  move  all  the  nn- 
infected  hogs  to  another  pari  of  the  farm  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  the  disease;  then  thoroughly  disinfect  the  old  lots,  in  the 
treatment  of  this  disease  a  formula  given  by  Dr.  Salmon  has 
proved  ver.V  successful.    1 1  consists  of: 

Wood  charcoal  I  pound. 
Sulphur  1  pound. 

Sodium  Chloride  f  common  salt)  '2  pounds. 
Sodium  bicarbonate  t  common  soda  I  2\pourids. 
Sodium  hyposnlphate  2  pounds. 
Sodium  sulphate  1  pound. 
Antimony  sulphate  1  pound. 

This  should  be  well  mixed  with  the  ground  feed,  a  large  table 
spoonful  for  every  two  hundred  pounds  of  live  weight  to  be 
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treated,  and  given  once  each  day.  If  the  hoys  are  too  sick  to 
come  to  their  feed  they  should  be  drenched.  In  this,  much  care 
nrosl  be  exercised,  as  they  are  easily  suffocated  by  drenching. 
Again  hogs  arc  frequently  affected  with  lice,  but  these  are  easily 
destroyed  by  dipping  the  hogs  in  a  two  per  cent  solution  of 
<  'reoline. 

Some  may  ask  if  we  should  try  to  raise  hogs  alone.  Certainly 
not,  as  this  can  he  carried  on  very  easily  with  any  kind  of  farm- 
ing.   Hogs  arc  almost  indispensable  on  the  truck  or  dairy  farm 
to  consume  the  wastes  and  surplus  milk.    To  make  a  success, 
every  farmer  should  produce  all  the  pork  that  is  needed  on  his 
farm,  and  have  a  large  surplus  to  sell  to  the  Alabama  markets. 
As  soon  as  our  farmers  become  fully  convinced  of  the  necessity 
«>f  raising  all  needed  stock  on  their  own  farms,  they  will  insure 
their  perfect  independence  of  other  markets  and  thus  increase 
their  bank  deposits. 

O.  C.  Pbathbr,  •<>!>- 


Master— I'm  sorry  to  hear.  Pat  that  your  wife  is  dead. 
Patrick— Faith  an  'tis  a  sad  day  for  us  all.  sir.    The  hand 
that  rocked  the  cradle  has  kicked  the  bucket. 


A  man  made  his  wife  a  present  of  a  fine  parlor  lamp.  She 
thanked  him  profoundly,  saying:  "My  dear  it  reminds  me  so  much 
of  von."  The  lamp  being  a  very  cosily  one,  the  man's  egotism 
led  him  to  inquire  in  what  way  it  was  like  him.  '-Well."  his 
better  half  responded.  "It  is  very  handsome  to  look  at.  It 
requires  a  great  deal  of  attention:  has  lots  of  brass  ahout  it  :  it  is 
not  verv  bright;  It  often  Hares  up:  It  is  liable  at  any  moment  to 
explode,  especially  when  it  is  half  full :  It  is  unsteady  on  its  legs: 
It  is  always  out  at  bedtime;  and  it  seems  I  cannot  make  it  qoii 
smoking. 
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treated,  and  given  once  each  day.    IT  (lie  Iioj»s  are  |oo  sick  to 

<•:        in  (heir  feed  they  should  lie  drenched.    In  ihis.  much  'care 

must- he  exercised.  ;is  Ihey  si easily  suffocated  by  drenching. 
AfiJi in  htfos  are  frequently  affected  with  lice,  inn  these  are  easily 
desiroycyi  by  dipping  the  hogs  in  ;i  two  per  cent  solution  of 
( 'reoline.' 

SoMwJmily  nsl<  if  we  should  icy  in  itaise  hogs  alone.  Certainly 
not,  us  ihis  can  lie  carried  on  very  easily  with  any  kind  of  farm- 
ing, lilies  are  almost  indispensable  mi  Ihe  truck  or  dairy  farm 
in  consume  the»wastes  and  surplus  mi  lie.  To  make  a  suer.ss, 
every  farmer  should  produce  nil  the  pork  Hint  is  needed  on  liis 
farm,  nnd  have  a  large  surplus.io  sell  in  the  Alabama  markets. 
As  soon  as  our  farmers  become  fully  convinced  of  the  necessity 
of  raising  nil  ueeded  stock  mi  their  own  farms.  Ihey  w  ill  insure 
(heir  perfect  independence  of  other  markets  aiul  ilms  increase 
their  bank  deposits. 

(>.  <'.   PuA'I'ItKK.  'On. 


Master    I'm  sorry  in  hear.  I'm  thai  your  w  ife  is  (lend. 
Patrick    Faitli  an  "lis  a  sad  day  I'm;  us  nil.  sic.    The  hand 
thai  rocked  the  cradle  has  kicked  the  bucket. 

A  man  made  liis  wife  a  present  of  a"  fine  parlor  lamp.  She 
thanked  lyim  profoundly,  saying:  "Mv  dear  ii  reminds  me  so  much 
«f  vim."  •  The  laTifp  hpihg  a  very  costly  one.  Hie  man's  egotism 
I'd  him  in  inquire  in  what  way  ii  was  like  hint.  '•Well.-*  his 
better  IfaTf  responded.  -Ii  is  very  handsome  to  look  at.  II 
requires  a  great  den  I  of  a  1 1  en' I  ion  :  has  bus  of  brass  about  ii  :  ii  is 
not  very  bright;  li  often  (hires  up:  M  is  liable  at  any  moment  t<> 
explode,  ispecinlly  when  il  is  half  full:  ll  is  unsteady  on  its  legs; 
It  is  always  out  at  heilfime;  and  il  seems  1  cannot  make  ii  quit 
smoking. 
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In  getting  ou1  iliis  issue  the  editors  have  been  very  seriously 
handicaped  on  accounl  of  the  limited  time,  examinations,  and 
other  unforeseen  and  unavoidable  occurrences,  yel  nevertheless, 
we  Lave  tr.ed  to  do  our  bes1  under  the  circumstances,  and  sin- 
cerely hope  thai  our  efforts  have  met  with  success.  In  this  issue 
vve-have  tried  to  show  the  people  whal  Auburn  is  doing  along  ag- 
ricultural lines,  and,  in  our  feeble  way,  to  point  ou1  some  of  the 
I  robleltta  rhal  confronl  the  Alabama  fanner  of  today,  and  also 
something  of  the  opportunities  which  the  State  holds  out  to  him. 

We  expect  to  distribute  this  issue  rather  widely  throughout 
the  Slate,  especially  among  the  secondary  schools,  and  trust  thai 
it  may  (trove  instrumental  in  bringing  a  large  number  of  agri 
cultural  students  to  Auburn  next  year.  We  also  hope  that  it 
will  aid  the  under-classmcn  here  at  Auburn  in  deciding  what 
course  they  will  take.  To  the  men  who  eleei  this  course,  we  wish 
to  say  thai  we  know  of  no  Hue  of  work  which  lias  a  wider  field 
of  opportunities  than  agriculture  in  the  Southern  Slates,  and 
give  it  as  our  unanimous  opinion,  thai  the  further  the  students 
advance  in  their  work.  they,  almost  without  exception,  become 
more  interested  and  enthusiastic  in  it. 


It  is  a  source  of  gratification  to  those  who  have  advocated  th<^ 
teaching  of  agriculture  in  our  colleges  and  schools  for  so  long  a 
time,  to  realize  that  (heir  work  has  no1  been  in  vain.  Within  the 
last  few  years  large  and  well  equipped  agricultural  buildings 
Lave  been  Imill  in  almost  every  Stale  at  one  or  more  of  the  Slate 
institutions  of  learning.  This  equipment  does  not  go  unused, 
for  all  the  agricultural  colleges  are  receiving  large  numbers  of 
intelligent  students  from  the  farms.  A  number  of  States  have 
passed  laws  requiring  agriculture  to  be  taughl  in  the  public 
schools,  and  some  States  have  even  established  agricultural  high 
schools  in  several  of  their  counties.  The  establishment  of  these 
colleges  and  schools  is  having  an  elevating  influence  on  the  farm- 
ing of  (he  country  in  general,  for  everv  vear  they  turn  out  a  Iarse 
number  of  boys  and  young  men  who  return  to  the  old  farm  to 
revolutionize  the  old  system  of  farming  by  the  application  of  im- 
proved methods. 


EMtnriaL 

In  getting  out*  iliis  issue  the  editors  have  been  vei y  serjouslj 
hnndicapcd  mi  aerounl  of  the  limited  lime,  examinations,  and 
other  unforeseen  and  unavoidable  occurrences,  yel  nevertheless, 
we  have  lr:eJ  i<>  do  our#bes1  under  the  circumstances,  and  sin- 
(•(  rely  hojie  (hal  our  efforts  have  met  with  success.  In  this  issue 
we  have  tried. to  show  the  people  what.  Auburn  is  doing  along  ag- 
ricultural lines,  and;  in  our  feeble  way.  to  point  but  some  of  the 
I  rohlents  that  confronl  the  Alabama  fanner  of  today,  and  also 
something  of  the  opportunities  which  the  State  holds  out  i<>  him, 

We  expect  to  distribute  this  issue  rather  widely  throughout 
the  S'tale.  especially  among  the  secondary  schools,  and  trust  that 
ii  may  prove  instrumental  in  bringing  a  large  number  bf,agri 
'cultural  students  to  Auburn  next  year.  We  also  hope  that  it 
w  ill  aid  life  under- classm:  n  here  at  Auburn  in  deciding  what 
course  they  will  take.  To  tlie  men  who  elect  iliis  course,  \VP  wish 
to  say  tha!  we  know  of  no  lint''  of  work  which  has  a  wider  field 
of  opportunities  than  agriculture  in  the  Southern  Slates,  and 
give  it  as  qui!  unanimous  opinion,  thai  the  further  the  students 
advance  in  ihe  ir  work.  they,  almost  without  exception,  become 
 re  interested  and  enthusiastic  in  it. 

It  is  a  source  of  gratification  to  those  who  have  advocated  ilr- 
leaching  of  agrirulinrc  in  our  colleges  and  schools  for  so  long  a 
lime,  to  realize  that  their  work  has  not  been  in  vain.  Within  the 
lasi  few  years  large  and  well  equipped  agricultural  buildings 
have  been  built  in  almost  every  Slate  al  one  or  more  of  the  State* 
instilntions  of  learning.  This  equipment  does  not  go'  unused, 
for  all  (he  agricultural  colleges  are  receiving  large  numbers  of 
intelligent  studenls  from  (he  farms.  A  number  of  States  have 
passed  laws  requiring  agriculture  to  be  laugh!  in  Ihe  public 
schools,  and  some  Stales  have  even  established  agricultural  high 
schools  in  several  of  their  counties.  The  establishment  of  these 
colleges  and  schools  is  having  an  elevating  influence  on  the  farm  - 
ing  of  the  country  in  general,  for  every  year  they  turn  out  a  large 
number  of  boys  and  young  men  who  return  to  ihe  old  farm  to 
revolutionize  the  old  system  of  farming  b.v  the  application  of  im- 
proved methods. 
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struction 


This  is  what  has  Rained  a  name  for  the  I.  H.  C.  line. 

When  you  purchase  an  I.  H  C.  machine  you  may  rest  assured  that  you  are  get- 
ting the  best  that  money  and  brains  can  produce,  and  at  a  price  that  is  consistent  with 
good  workmanship. 

I.  H.  C.  gasoline  engines  are  economical,  dependable,  durable  and  (live  satisfac- 
tion in  every  instance.  They  are  the  most  up-to-date  powers  for  farmers  and  thresh- 
ermen.  shop  and  mill  owners.  They  are  made  in  several  styles  and  in  sizes  from  I  to 
25- horse  power. 

If  you  are  in  the  market  for  power,  investigate  the  L  H.  C.  engine.  No  farm, 
work  shop  or  mill  is  complete  without  one. 

An  I.  H.  C.  manure  spreader  is  a  time  and  money  saver  on  any  farm.  It  is  the 
standard  of  quality  in  manure  spreader  construction. 

The  I.  H.  C.  manure  spreader  can  be  adjusted  to  cover  the  soil  with  a  thick  or 
thin  layer,  and  the  change  in  feed  can  be  made  while  the  machine  is  in  motion.  The 
manure  is  thoroughly  pulverized,  and  as  a  result  the  soil  secures  the  full  benefit. 

I.  H.  C.  manure  spreaders  are  made  in  three  styles  and  in  sizes  to  suit  every 
farmer,  no  matter  ho  w  large  his  farm  may  be. 

It  will  pay  you  to  get  acquainted  with  the  I.  H.  C.  line.  It  also  includes  wagons 
auto  buggies,  feed  grinders,  threshers,  haying   and  harvesting  machines  and  binder 

Call  on  the  nearest  International  local  agent  for  a  demonstration  of  I.  H.  C.  ma- 
chines, or  if  you  prefer,  write  us  direct  for  catalog. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

(incorporated) 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALABAMA. 
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This  is  what  Inis  gained  a  name  for  the  I.  H.  C.  line. 

When  you  purchase  an  I.  H  G.  machine  you  may  rest  assured  thai  you  are  get- 
ting the  best  that  money  and  brains  can  produce,  and  at  a  price  that  is  consistent  with 
good  workmanship.  • 

I.  H.  C.  gasoline  engines  are  economical,  dependable,  durable  and  nlve  satisfac- 
tion in  every  instance.  They  are  the  most  up-to-date  powers  for  farmers  and  thrcsh- 
ermen,  shop  and  mill  owners.  They  are  made  in  several  styles  and  in  sizes  from  1  to 
2S-hor.se  power. 

If  you  are  in  the  market  for  power,  investigate  the  I.  H.  C.  engine.  No  farm, 
work  shop  or  mill  is  complete  without  one. 

An  I.  H.  O.  manure  spreader  is  a  time  and  money  saver  on  any  farm.  It  is  the 
standard  of  quality  in  manure  spreader  construction. 

The  I.  H.  C.  manure  spreader  can  he  adjusted  to  cover  the  soil  With  a  thick  or 
thin  layer,  and  the  change  in  feed  can  he  made  while  the  machine  is  in  motion.  The 
manure  is  thoroughly  pulverized,  and  as  a  result  the  soil  secures  the  full  benefit. 

I.  H.  C.  manure  spreaders  are  made  in  three  Styles  and  in  sizes  to  suit  every 
farmer,  no  matter  how  large  his  farm  may  he.  v 

It  will  pay  you  to  get  acquainted  with  the  I.  H.  C.  line.  It  also  includes  wagons 
auto  buggies,  feed  grinders,  threshers,  haying  and  harvesting  machines  and  binder 
twine. 

Call  on  the  nearest  International  local  agent  for  a  demonstration  of  I.  H.  C.  ma- 
chines, or  if  you  prefer,  write  us  direct  for  catalog.  . 

HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

(  INCORPORATED  I 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALABAMA. 
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How 'bout  it  Boys? 


Wouldn't  a  new  Rug,  a 
new  pair  of  Curtains,  a  lit- 
tle new  Drapery  help  the 
room  or  Chapter  House? 


We're  always  glad  to  show 
you  what  we  have 


Kahn&BlumeDfeld  1 


MADE  ggg^OTtHF^TSS  DAtCf 
%  SOLD  BY  % 

|  J.  W.  ALLEN  I 

?  | 

♦  X 

i  f 


We  Have  The  Agency  For 


OLIVER  Chilled  Plows 

OLIVER  Walking  and  Riding  Cultivators 

OLIVER  Corn  and  Cotton  Planters 
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s 
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Loeb  Carriage  &  Supply  Co.  j 

Farmers'  Supply  House  ♦ 
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How  'bout  it  Boys?  j 


Wouldn't  a  new  Rug,  a 
new  pair  of  Curtains,  a  lit- 

tie  new  Drapery  help  the  * 

room  or  Chapter  House?  ❖ 

> .  =  ! 

We  re  always  glad  to  show  J4 

you  what  we  have  ^  <j> 


I  SOLD  BY 


|  J.  W.  ALLEN ! 
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OLIVER  Chilled  Plows 

OLIVER  Walking  and  Riding  Cultivators 

OLIVER  Command  Cotton  Planters 
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Loeb  Carriage  &  Supply  Co.  I 

Farmers*  Supply  House  ^ 


Idorsey!!! 

I  SELLS  f.    |  EL  S,DEL0 

 ,  nL._.....u.  ♦ !  i 

EL  PRINCIPE  DE  GALES 


♦  # 

$   Furniture  and  Phonographs   | '  ♦ 

| ISHAM  J.  DORSEY  |  * 

t  OPELIKA,  ALA.  # 


I  Auburn  Students  f 


SAN  FELICE  CIGARS 


v  Are  invited  to  make 
X      their  headquarters, 


< 

I  ac  < 

|  McGehee  Bros.  Drog  Store \ 


when  in  Montgomery 
at 


:  H.  M.  Hobbie  Gro.  Co.  ? 

Montgomery  % 
State  Distributors 


25  Dexter  Avenue  $ 

T 
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I 
f 
I 

* 


SMOKE 


ARORA  RESAGOS 


5c  Straight 

NONE  BETTER 


❖ 

❖ 


Mayer  &  Mohr  Cigar  Co.  g 

Montgomery,  Alabama 
DISTRIBUTORS 


I  A.  J.  Kaufman  * 

^      Leading  Men's  ) 
Outfitter  J 

I  Montgomery,  Ala.  | 

J        5  Dexter  Ave.  ♦ 


❖ 

> 

> 

^  take  them  to 
❖ 

♦   All  work  neatly  done  on  short 


♦ 


WHEN 

Your  Shoes  need  Repairing. 
:  them  to 

GEO.  BEDELL  I 

if 

I 


notice. 


Idorsey! 
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£  CPELIKA,  ALA.  j 
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Montgomery,  Alabama 


DISTRIBUTORS 
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| A*  J.  Kaufman* 

»>      Leading  Men's  < 
Outfitter  < 

|  Montgomery,  Ala.  | 
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PHOTOGRAPHS 


CALL  ON 


ABBOTT  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHS 

OFFICE  OVER  AUBURN  POST  OFFICE 

A  First  Cass,  Up-to-Date  Studio  Equipped  For  High  Class  Work 

Abbott  has  been  doing  the  college  work 
for  the  past  12  years  which  is  sufficient 
guarantee  of  the  work  he  turns  out. 

Open  Every  Friday  From  9:30  to  3:30 

When  you  get  your  new  uniform,  call  $ 
and  see  him.  4 
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f  CLOTH  ES 

❖  Cleaned,  Steamed 

f  and  Pressed  by  the 

^  College  Pressing 

•:•  Club.      Work  as 

▼  good  as  the  Best. 
Z 

£  Pi  ices  as  cheap  as  the 

^  cheapest. 


♦ 

❖ 

❖ 

♦ 

❖ 

♦ 

❖ 

♦ 


J.  A.  HARRIS 

Druggist 
OPELIKA,   -  ALABAMA 

Eastman's  Kodaks,  and 
Supplies.  Eyestested  free, 
(llasses  tited  correctly  by 
a  graduated  Optician. 
Prescriptions  tilled  day 
and  night. 

PHONE  NO.  471 


♦ 

❖ 

❖ 

♦ 

❖ 

t 
♦ 


J.  B  Greene,  Pres.     Jos  H.  Smiih,  Cashier 

me 

Bank  of  Opelika, 

Opelika.  Ala. 

Capital  Stock  $100,000.00 

Surplus  and  Prof itsS30,000.00 

Deposits  over   $400,000.00 

Resources  over  .  ...  §500,000.00 

First  a.nd  Oldest  Bank  in 
Lee  County 

\V.  B.  Gullatte  will  continue 
to  represent  The  Bank 
of  Opelika  in 
Auburn 

Your  Patronage   will  be 
Appreciated 
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PHOTOGRAPHS 


CALL  ON 
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ABBOTT  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHS 

OFFICE  OVER  AUBURN  POST  OFFICE 

I  First  Cass,  Up-to-Date  Studio  Equipped  For  High  Class  Work 

Abbott  has  been  doing  the  college  Work 
for  the  past  12  years  which  is  sufficient 
guarantee  of  the  work  he  turns  out. 

Open  Every  Friday  From  9:30  to  3:30 

When  you  get  your  new  uniform,  call 
and  see  him. 
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CLOTH  ES 

Cleaned,  Steamed 
and  Pressed  by  the 
College  Pressing 
•Club.  Work  as 
good  as  the  Best. 

Pi  ices  ;ls  cheap  as  the 
cheapest. 
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J.  A.  HARRIS 

Druggist 
OPELIKA,   -  ALABAMA 

Eastman's  Kodaks,  and 
Supplies.  Eyes  tested  free, 
(ilasses  fited  correctly  by 
a  graduated  Optician. 
Prescriptions  tilled  day 
and  night. 

PHONE  NO.  471 
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J.  B  Greene,  Pres.      Jos  H.  Smiili.  Cashier 

BaLnk  of  Opelika, 

1  Opelika,  Ala:  ^ 

Capital  Stock  $100,000.00 

Surplus  and  Prof itsS3i),OUO.O<) 

Deposits  over    S4O0.OO0.00 

Resources  over  .  $500,000.00 

First  and  Oldest  Bank  in 


Lee  County 

W.  B.  Gullatte  will  continue 
to  represent  The  Hank 
of  Opelika  in 
Auburn 

Your   Patronage    will  be 
Appreciated 
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THE 


KANDY  KITCHEN 

J.  W.  ALLEN,  Proprietor 
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CIGARS 
TOBACCO 


CANDIES 
SOFT  DRINKS 


Gent's  Furnishings 

Bicycle  Supplies,  Sporting  Goods,  Stationery, 
Toilet  Articles,  Canned  Meats, 
Crackers,  Cakes,  Etc. 
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Everything  for  the  inner  man  that's 
good  to  eat  or  drink,  you  can  get  at 

Allen's  Place 


! 


THE 


KANDY  KITCHEN 

J.  W.  ALLEN,  Proprietor 

CIGARS  CANDIES 
TOBACCO  SOFT  DRINKS 

Gent's  Furnishings 


Bicycle  Supplies,  Sporting  Goods,  Stationery, 
Toilet  Articles,  Canned  Meats, 
Crackers,  Cakes,  Etc. 


Everything  for  the  inner  man  that's 
good  to  eat  or  drink,  you  can  get  at 

Allen's  Place 


|  THE  SUPERIOR  QUALITY  UNIFORMS  J 

HAVE  NO  EQUAL,  FOR 
DURABILITY 
STYLE  OR 
FIT. 


Try  one  and  you  will 
always  wear  one 


Manufactured  Only  by 

The  Henderson-Ames  Go. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
MILITARY  OUTFITTERS 


{PRINTING 


W;e  make  a  Specialty  of  Printing 
fo  r  fraternities  and  other  college 
organizations.     Telephone  No. 
♦  75iorl065.  :  :  : 

|  POST  PUBLISHING  CO. 

|  OPELIKA,  ALA. 

*:* 


a. 


THE  SUPERIOR  QUALITY  UNIFORMS 

have  no  Equal  for 

,  DURABFLiT*^ 
STYLK  OR 
KIT.  ?■  ' 


Try  one  and  you  will 
always  wear  one 

r*   . 

Manufactured  Only  by 

The  Henderson-Ames  Co. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
M1LI  TARY  OUTFITTERS 
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P  R  I  N  T  fN  G 

! 
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I 
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We  make  a  Specialty  of  Printing 
for  fraternities  and  other  college  * 
organizations.     Telephone  No. 
75  or  1065.  :  :  : 

POST  PUBLISHING  CO. 

OPELIKA,  ALA. 
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♦ 
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HOLUNGSWORTH,  SCHUESSLER  &  NORMAN 

OPELIKA  HEADQUARTERS  FOR  AUBURN  STUDENTS 


♦ 
♦ 


♦ 

♦ 
♦ 
♦ 


It  will  be  a  pleasure  to 
show  you  our  lines  of 
Kuppenheimer  and 
Hamburger  Clothing, 
Hanan  and  Walk  Over 
Shoes,  Young's  Hats,  Etc 
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♦ 
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|  J.C.CONDON 


JEWELER 

South  8th  St.,    •    OPELIKA,  ALA. 
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I 

♦  Watch  Repairs 
;    A  Specialty 

❖ 


Invites  you  to  call  and  see 
his  lar<,re  stock  of  the 
latest  novelties 

Watches 
of    all  kinds. 
Medals  and  Badpes 
of  all  kinds  made  to  order. 


BOB  FOSTER  ♦ 


Will  do    your  Pressinir  and 
Cleaning  at  Reasonable 
juices. 

All  Your  Pressing  Done  for 
$1  a.  Month. 

Come  1o  see  him  on  lower 
floor  of  the  old  Post  Office. 


♦ 
♦ 

♦ 

♦ 


Hot  and  Cold  Baths 

Can  now  be  had  at  the  Orange 
and  blue  Barber  Shop 

E.  RENFRO,  Prop. 


HOLLINGSWORTH,  SCHUESSLER  &  NORMAN 

OPELIKA  HEADQUARTERS  FOR  AUBURN  STUDENTS 


♦ 
♦ 
♦ 


It  will  be  a  pleasure  to 
show  you  our  lines  of 
Kuppenheimer  and 
Hamburger  Clothing, 
Hanan  and  Walk  Over 
Shoes,  Young's  Hats,  Etc 


J.C.CONDON 

JEWELER 

South  8th  St.,    •   OPELIKA,  ALA. 


Invites  you  to  call  and  see 
his  large  stock  of  the 
latest  novelties 

Watches       •  t 

of    all  kinds. 

Medals  and  Badpes 
« 

of  all  kinds  made  to  ol  der. 

Watch  Repairs 
A  Specialty 


I    BOB  FOSTER  ♦ 

Will  do    your  Pressing  and  $ 
Cleaning  at  Reasonable  + 
prices. 

All  Your  Pressing  Done  for 
$1  a.  Month. 

Come  to  see  him  on  lower 
fluor  of  the  old  Post  Office. 


Hot  and  Cold  Baths 

Can  now  be  had  at  the  Orange 
and  Blue  Barber  Shop 

E.  RENFRO,  Prop. 
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E.  Z.  Heard 

DEALER  IN 

Hardware,  Feed  Stuffs, 
Fruits,  Staple  and 
Fancy  Groceries 

A  nice  line  of  candies  and 
cigars  always  mi  hand 

Phone  No.  6X  Main  St.  < 


SEE 

M.J.  Haynie  &  Co. 

FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF 

Furniture, 

Stoves, 

Lamps, 

Pictures, 

Window  Shades, 

Curtains,  Etc. 

Picture  Frames  Made  to  Ord 

er 

BURTON'S  BOOK  STORE  I 

♦ 

=====  | 

Drawing  Outfits  £ 
Stationery  of  all  kinds  A 

V 

Books,  New  and  Second  Hand  ♦ 


Post  Cards 

Generally  the  Cheapest; 
Always  the  Best 


Something   New   Every  D 


❖ 


ay  i 

❖ 

*   ^    *    ^  * 


E.  Z.  Heard 


DF.Al.l-.lt  IN 


Hardware,  Feed  Stuffs, 
Fruits,  Staple  and 
Fancy  Groceries 

A.  nice  line  i>f  candies  and 
cigars  always  on  hand 

Phone  No.  6X  Main  St. 


SEE 

M.J.  Haynie  &  Co. 

FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF 

-  Furniture, 

Stoves, 

Lamps, 

Pictures, 

Window  Shades, 

Curtains,  Etc. 

Picture  Frames  Made  to  Order 

BURTON'S  BOOK  STORE 


THE 
BEST 


Drawing  Outfits 
Stationery  of  all  Jcinds 
Books,  New  and  Second  Hand 

Post  .Carcfi 

Generally  the  Cheapest; 
Always  the  Best 


Something   New   Every   Day  | 

-  '       •  -  • 


r 


mmm  -  an  ., 


R.  W.  BURTON, 

Auburn,  Ala. 

Can  ies  an  ample  line  ol 

Drawing  Materials 

and  Surveying  Instruments 
of  Keuffel  7L  Esser  Co. 
New  York. 

K  &  R.  snoods  need  no 
recommendation;  they  are 
the  acknowledged  stand- 
ard of  best  quality. 


K.    <SL  E.   SLIDE  RVLES 

are  engine  divided  and 
have  a  patented  adjust- 
ment which  insures  per- 
manent, even  working  of 
the  slide. 


♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 

♦ 
♦ 

♦ 

♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 

♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 


YOUNG  MEN | 

Come  to  see  me    for  the  V 

newest   things  in  Shirts.  i 

Ties,   Kats,    Shoes,   and  ^ 

everything  in  a  first  class  a 

li  a  berdasher    s  t  o  r  e  .  .j. 

S.  A.  DOWDELL  | 

Succcstor  lo  Jlamfnrd  &  Dowdrll 

OPEL1KA,             ALABAMA  + 


t  JIM  CARD 

♦ 
♦ 
♦ 

♦ 

♦ 
♦ 


THE  1  RtPPLK 

He  is  a  whole- 
souled  fellow, 
but  he  only 

Halt-Soles  Shoes 

You'll  find  him  at  the  old  Post  <  iffi<  e 


♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 

♦ 

< 


[a.  l  dillard 

4  Staple  and  Fancy  Groceries, 
▲      Confectioneries,  Tobacco, 
Corn,  Bran  and  Feed 
Stuffs 


AUBURN,   x  ALA. 


j 

t  A.  P.  COLLIER 

X 

♦ 


;ist 

Opelika,  Ala, 


4 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 

♦ 


♦ 
♦ 


♦ 
♦ 
♦ 


♦ 

♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 

♦ 
♦ 

t 

♦ 

♦ 
♦ 


WE  SELL  i 

WHAT  COLLEGE  MEN  WEAR  ♦ 

Hart,  Schaffner  &  * 
Marx  Clothes  ♦ 

Clapp's  Shoes 

Ralston  Shoes 

Knox  Hats 

Full  Peg  Top 
Trousers 


\  ONE  PRICE  I 


i  R.  M.  Greene,  Jr.  i 

♦ 
♦ 


OPELIKA,  ALA.  J 


¥ 

% 
X 

♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 

i 

♦ 
♦ 
♦ 

♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 


R.  W.  BURTON, 

Auburn,  Ala 

1  .11  ties  an  anipV'  \U\o.  t»l 

Drawing  Materials 

and  Surveying  Instruments 
of  Keuffel  <&  Esser  Co. 
New  York. 

K  &  R .  goods  need  no 
recommendation;  they  are 
the  acknowledged  stand- 
ard of  best.quality.: 

K.    ®   E.  SLIDE  RVLES 

are  engine  divided  am! 
have  a  patented  adjust- 
ment which  insures, per- 
manent, even  working  of 
the  slide. 


♦ 
♦ 


YOUNG  MEN ! 

t 

♦ 


Come  to  see  me  for  the 
newest  things  in  Shirts, 
Ties,  J4ats,  Shoes,  and 
everything  in  a  first  class 
haberdasher  store. 


s. 


Successor 

OPEL1KA, 


A%  DOWDELL  | 


ALABAMA  ^ 


!  JIM  CARD 

THE  i  RII'I'I.K 

He  is  a  whole- 
souled  fellow, 
but  he  only 

Half-Soles  Shoes 

You'll  find  him  at  the  old  Post  ( Uti,  e 


♦ 
♦ 

♦ 

: 

< 


t  A.  L.  DILLARD 


i 


Staple  and  Fancy  Groceries, 
^      Confectioneries,  Tobacco 


♦ 

t 


Corn,  Br  fin  and  Feed- 
Stuffs 


AUBURN,    x  ALA. 


i  . 

I  A.  P.  COLLIER 

'  ,  DRUGGIST 

S.  Railroad  Ave.-       Opelilia,  Ala. 


♦ 


WE  SELL 


WHAT  COLLEGE  MEN  WEAR 

Hart,  Schaffner  & 
Marx  Clothes 

Clapp's  Shoes 

Ralston  Shoes 

Knox  Hats 

Full  Peg  Top 
Trousers 


♦ 


{ 

\  ONE  PRICE  \ 

R.  M.  Greene,  Jr.  j 

OPELIKA,  ALA.  t 


--  ---  -  •-   - 


t  32  YEARS 

+         Of  Experience 

|  POMP  FOSTER 

*        Is  the  Barber 
I  I  THANK  YOU  IN  ADVANCE 


GO  TO 


|  J.  T.  HUDSON 


For  (Groceries,  DryGoods. 
Cakes,  Candies,  Tobacco, 
Cigars  and  Cold  "Dope." 

GRAYING  A  SPECIALTY 

PHONE  4X 


PHONE  10 


4  For  the   best  in 

2 

▼  Fancy  Groceries, 

|  Fruit  and  Candies 

❖  Agents  for  Huy- 

1  ler's  Candy. 

f  Prompt  Attention  Given  Orders 

j 

❖ 

!  Graves  &  Ingram 

I  "THE  STORE  OF  QUALITY" 


♦  Phillips-Yarbrough  $ 
I    Hardware  Co.  | 

▼   (Incoi-porated-CapitE.lStoclc$50,000.00)  ^ 


Y         Wholesale  and  Retail 
▲      Hardware  and  Crcckei}' 


i 


^  811-813   South    Railroad   Avenue  v 

❖  OPELIKA,  ALA  f 

♦  t 


!  Miss  Lula  Ward's  ♦ 
!     Place  | 

▼  is  the  best  and  most  ▲ 
£  select  place  in  town.  * 
❖      Kverythinginthe  £ 

t  GENERAL  MERCHANDISE  LINE  | 


t       SNAPPY  ! 

t  FURNISHINGS  J 

♦  That  f 

♦  FitWtll  Wear  Well  ♦ 
I  Look  Well  | 

 1 


♦ 

? 

* 

❖ 

♦ 

❖ 


Eclipse  Shirts, 
H.  &  T.  Collars. 
Gotham  Hats, 
N  o  x  a  1 1  Hats, 
Meyer  Glovs, 
KingQuality  Shoes,  ▲ 
French,  Shriner  &  I  Truer  Shoes 


t 


Sold  Exclusively  by  ♦ 

Kahn&BlumeDfeld  1 


OPELIKA,  ALA. 


f  32  YEARS 

Of  Experience 

POMP  FOSTER 

Is  the  Barber 

I  THANK  YOU  IN  ADVANCE 
>:•♦•:•♦•:•♦•:•♦•:•♦.:•♦ 


|  Phillips-Yarbrough 
Hardware  Co. 

i  tncorporated-Cjiplti  IStock  $50,000,00) 

Wholesale  and  Retail 
Hardware  and  Crcckery 

811-813   South    Railroad  Avenue 
OPELIKA,  ALA. 


GO  TO 

J.  T.  HUDSON 

For  Groceries,  Dry-Goods3. 
Cakes,  Candies,  Tobacco, 
Cigars  and  Cold  '•Dope." 

DRAYING  A  SPECIALTY 

PHONE  4X 


Miss  Lula  Ward's 
Place 

is  the  best  and  most 
select  place  -in  town. 
Everything  in  the 

GENERAL  MERCHANDISE  LINE 


PHONE  10 


For  the  best  in 
Fancy  Groceries, 
Fruit  and  Candies 
Agents  for  Huy- 
ler's  Candy. 

Prompt  Attention  Given  Orders 

.- 

Graves  k  Ingram 

"THE  STORE  OF  QUALITY" 


SNAPPY 
FURNISHINGS 

That 

Fit  Well   Wear  Well 
Look  Well  - 


Eclipse  Shirts. 
H.  &  I.  Collars. 
Go.thafn  Hats, 
Noxall  Hats, 
Meyer  ( ;  1  o  v  s , 
King1  Quality  Shoes, 
French, Shriner.&  Urner  Shoes 


x 


Sold  Exclusively  by 

Kahn&BliMieDfeld 

OPELIKA,  ALA. 


SjiLS  \AtS     Nil*/'     \iL/     \iLs'  \ily  \sllS 

srjr\   />|*v    /yjT\  /m\  /m\  /m\  ^KV. 

iar 


VjV/  SlL/      Viii/      VkL/  \IL/ 

'rpV    /'pN  /Fp\ 


*  College  City  Laundry  f 

Everything  Up-To-Date 

A  .H.  BUCHANAN,  Prop. 


J.W.WRIGHT 



Hardware,  Tinware, 
Cutlery,  Wagon 
Material,  Coffins, 
Caskets,  Etc. 

AUBURN,  ALABAMA 

|e  renfro 

ORANGE  AND  BLUE 
BARBER  SHOP 

Here  yen  can  pel  the  Best 
Shave    and     Han-  Cut. 

Razor  Honing  a  Specialty 

H.  R.  BAKER 

♦  Patronize  the 

♦  f 

j        Advertisers  J 

|    The  Orange  and  * 
|             Blue  | 

Dealer  in 

Dry  Goods, 
Staple  and  Fancy 
Groceries. 

AUBURN,   X   X  ALABAMA 

/>|v\  />jt\  /»f<\  /J|r\  />jr\  ^>pS  />pS.  /*ps.  7r^  />yr^ 


ft-  ^ 

I  College  City  Laundry  * 

Everything  Up-To-Date 

A  .11.  BUCHANAN,  Prop. 


******  ********** 


J.W.WRIGHT  ERENFRO 


Hardware,  Tinware, 
Cutlery,  Wagon 
Material,  Coffins, 
Caskets,  Etc. 


AUBURN,  ALABAMA 


ORANGE  AND  BLUE 
BARBER  SHOP 


Here  you'can  fret  the  Best 
Shave    ami    Hair  Cut,) 

Razor  Honing  a  Specialty 


H.  R.  BAKER 


Dealer  in 

•  Dry  Goods, 
Staple  and  Fancy 
Groceries. 

AUBURN,    A;  ML  ALABAMA 


ML,  ALAI 


♦       Patronize  the 
Advertisers 
in 

The  Orange  and 
Blue 


♦ 

♦  Alabama.  Polytechnic 

|  Institute 
♦ 

:  = 

♦ 

♦  COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION:  The  courses  of  instruction  in- 

▼  elude  the  Physical,  Chemical  and  Natural  Sciences,    and  with 

▼  their  applications;  Agriculture,    Mechanics,    Astronomy,  Math- 

:ematics,  Civil  and  Electrical  Engineering,  Mining  Engineering, 
Architecture,  Drawing.  English.  French,  German  and  Latin 
▲  Languages,  History,  Political  Economy,  Mental  Science,  Phy- 
a  siology,  Veterinary  Science  and  Pharmacy.  There  are  nine 
T  regular  courses:  (1)  Civil;  (2)  Electrical;  (3)  Mechanical;  (4) 
T  Architecture;  (5)  Mining  Engineering;  (6)  Agriculture;  (7) 
Chemistry;    (8)    Pharmacy;    (9)   Latin  Science.     (1)   Course  in 

Y  Pharmacy  Ph.  G-;  (2)  Course  in  Veterinary  Medicine,  D.  V.  M. 
J     LABORATORY  INSTRUCTION:     Laboratory  instruction  and 

♦  practical  work  are  given  in  the  following  departments:    1.  Civil 

♦  Engineering.    2.  Electrical    Engineering.      3.    Telephone  Eng- 

♦  ineering.  4.  Mechanical  Engineering.  5.  Architecture.  6. 
+  Mining  Engineering.  7.  Mechanic  Arts.  8.  Technical  Drawing. 
+  9.  Agriculture  (Farm  304  acres,  varied  experiments).  10.  Veter- 
^  inary  Science.  11.  Horticulture.  12.  Animal  Industry,  Five 
a,  thoroughbred  herds.  Dairy.  13.  Chemistry,  Metallurgy,  Assay- 
a.  ing.  14.  Pharmacy.  15.  Physics.  16-  Mineralogy.  17.  Bacter- 
a  iology.    18.  Botany.    19.  Biology.    20.  Entomology. 

J     ATTENDANCE:     The  attendance  last  year  was  617,  repre- 

J sen  ting  twelve  States  and  two  foreign  countries;    66  counties  of 
Alabama  being  represented. 
*      LOCATION:     The  College  is  located  in  the  town  of  Auburn, 

Y  sixty  miles  east  of  Montgomery,  on   the  line  of  the  Western 
J  Railroad. 

t     BOARDING:     The   College  h  as  no  barracks  or  dormitories. 

♦  and  the  students  board  with  families  of  the  town  of  Auburn,  and 

♦  thus  enjoy  all  the  protecting  and  beneficial   influences  of  the 

♦  family  circle. 

EXPENSES:  There  is  no  charge  for  tuition  for  residents  of 
Alabama.  Incidental  fee  per  half  session.  $2.50;  Laundry  Fee 
(first  term)  $5.00;  library  fee  per  half  session.  $1.00;  surgeon's 
fee  per  half  session,  2.50;  laboratory  fees  in  junior  and  senior 

t years.  $0.00  per  session;  board  per  month  $12.00  to  $15.00.  At 
houses  rented  by  the  College,  board  can  be  secured  at  $9.50  per 
month.    These  fees  payable  on  matriculatiqn- 


CM  AS.  C.  THACH,  A,  |ff|  LL.  D.t 

President,  j 


■  AldLbdLindL  Polytechnic  j 

.  Institute 

>  M 


•COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION  : .  Tho  courses  of  instruction  in- 
clude ,the  Physical,  Chemical  and  Natural  Sciences,  and  with  . 
their  applications;  Agriculture,  Mechanics,  Astronomy,  Math-  * 
ematies,  Civil  and  Electrical  Engineering,  Mining  Engineering,  J 
Architecture;-  Drawing."  English.  French,  German  and  Latin  i 
Languages,  History,  Political  Economy,  Mental  Science,  Phy-  V 
"swlogy,  Veterinary  Science  and  Pharmacy.  There  \  are  nine  ♦ 
regular  courses:  (1)  Civil;  (2)"  Electrical;  (-»)  Mechanical;  (4)  ♦ 
Architecture;  (5)  Mining  Engineering;  (G)  _  Agriculture;  (7)  + 
Chemistry;  (8)  Pharmacy;  (!')  Latin  Science-  (1)  Course  in  a 
Pharmacy  Ph.  G-;  (2)  Course  in  Veterinary  Medicine,  D.  V.  M.  A 
LABORATORY  INSTRUCTION:  Laboratory  instruction  and  I 
practical  work  are  given  in  the  following  departments:  1.  Civil 
Engineering.  2.  Electrical  Engineering.  3.  Telephone  Eng- 
ineering. 4.  Mechanical  Engineering-  5.  Architecture-  G. 
Mining  Engineering-.  7.  Mechar  ic  Arts.  8.  Technical  Drawing- 
0.  Agriculture  (Farm  304  acres,  varied  experiments).  10.  Veter- 
inary Science.  lly  Horticulture.  12.  Animal  Industry,  Five  ▼ 
thoroughbred  herds.  Hairy-  13.  Chemistry,  Metallurgy.  Assay-  ▼ 
ing.  14.  Pharmacy.  "IS,  Physics.  16i  Mineralogy.  17.  Bacter- 
iology.   18.  Botany-    10.  Biology.    20.  Entomology. 

ATTENDANCE:  The  attendance  last  year  "was  G17,  repre- 
senting twelve  States  and  two  foreign  countries;  GG  counties  of 
Alabama  being  represented. 

LOCATION:  The  College  is  located  in  the  town  of  Auburn, 
sixty  miles  east  of  Montgomery,  on  the  .  line  of  the  Western 
Railroad. 

BOARDING:     The   College  has  lio   barracks  or  dormitories.  ♦ 


i 

♦ 
♦ 

: 

T  and  the  students  board  with  families  of  the  town  of  Auburn,  and  .♦ 

♦  thus  enjoy  all  the  protecting  and  beneficial  influences  of  the  ♦ 

♦  family  circle.  + 
EXPENSES:    There  is  no  charge  for  tuition  for  residents  of  A 

Alabama.  Incidental  fee  .per  h-alf  session.  $2.50;  Laundry  Fee  A 
(first  term)  .$5-00;  library  fee  per  half  session.  $1.00;  surgeon's  a 
fee  per  half  session,  2.50;  laboratory  fees  in  junior,  and  senior  T 
years,  $5.00  per  session;  board  per  month  $12.00  to  $15.00.  At  T 
bouses  rented  by  the  College,  board  can  be  secured  at  $0.50  per  ] 
month-    These  fees  payable  on  matriculation- 

.  ;.r  ♦ 

♦  CSHAS.  C.  TtfACH,  A.  M.,  IJL.  D.,  j 

|  President,  J 


CALL  ON 

ABBOTT  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHS 

OFFICE  OVER  AUBURN  POST  OFFICE 
A  First  Cass,  Op-to-Date  Studio  Equipped  For  High  dm  Work 

Abbott  has  been  doing  the  college  work 
for  the  past  12  years  which  is  sufficient 
guarantee  of  the  work  he  turns  out 


When  you  get  your  new  uniform,  call 
and  see  him. 


CLOTHES 

Cleaned,  Steamed 
and  Pressed  by  the 
College  Pressing: 
Club.  Work  as 
good  as  the  Best. 


Pi  ices  as  cheap  as  the 
cheapest. 


J.  A.  HARRIS 

Druggist 
OPELIKA,  -  ALABAMA 
Eastman's  Kodaks,  and 
Supplies.  Eyes  tested  free. 
Glasses  fited  correctly  by 
a  graduated  Optician. 
Prescriptions  filled  day 
and  night. 

PHONE  NO.  471 


J.B 


,  fW    U.  H.S-i*.C«ki« 


66* 

Bank  o/  Opdika, 

Opelik*,  Ala. 

Capital  Stock  ,: .  ...  $100,000.00 
Surplus  and  Profit«$30, 000.00 
Deposits  over ....  i .  $400,000.00 
Resources  over  ...  $500,000.00 

First  soul  Oldest  Bank  in 
Lee  Coanty 


W.  B.  Gullatte  Srill  continue 
to  represent  The  Bank 
of  Opelika  in 
Auburn 


Your  Patrooaje  will  be 


g 

1  The  New  Place  1 

♦1 


CONFECTIONS,  TOBACCOS, 
JACOB'S  FRESH  CANDIES 
ALWAYS    ON  HAND 


Ice  Cream  Parlor  | 

AND  BRAND  NEW  SODA  FOUNT  if 

8 

 :   8 

Clean,  Bright,  Attractive  it 
^— — — |i 

We  especially  solicit  the  patronage  of 


The  Ladies 

BOYS,  I  THANK  YOU  IN  ADVANCE 
Sincerely  yours, 


i: 


F.  P.  Whatley  fj 


BANK  BUILDING 


V  ♦ 

I  Buy  the  Original,  Not  imita-  f 
i  tions.   The  | 

|  GREAT  MAJESTIC  RANGE  { 

£        Is  made  of  Charcoal  Iron,  a  material  J 

J       that  resists  rust  300  per  cent,  greater  J 

*  than  steel.    The  imitations  have  never 

*  succeeded  in  gaining  this  feature.    See  •> 
the  two  big  ones  at  the  college  and  t 

|  I  at  the  Atlanta  and  West  Point  Hotel  at  J 
a    |    West  Point.    For  sale  by  t 

❖         _    y. 


t 

t 
♦ 


Hardware 


v  v  >  %•  « 

I  Howdy  1 1  This  is  a  Store ! 

i  Fellows  I  I  I 

*  ❖    ❖  Where    Shopping     is  £ 

♦  ♦    ♦  made  Easy,  by  having  y 

❖  ♦>  ♦:♦  v 

^   =^==^==:==   A     4)  what  you  want,  when  A 


^  ^  J'°11  want  it.    Make  a  ^ 

V  ❖  sj  ecialtv  of  ready-to-  ¥ 

t            A    Clean    ShaVe  t  I  wea,     Garments    for  .f 

tand  a  neat  Hair  ♦  ♦  Ladies  and  Misses,  " 

f           Cut    always    OII  f  ♦  and  stand  ready   to  A 

*  Tap  at                •>  ❖  shovv  v°u-  J. 

t                       ♦  ♦  ♦ 

V  A  A 

a  1-vrT  t                        %  a  H  G  Ad»m»-  ProP-  ♦ 

♦  BILL'S  PLACE    ♦  I  opelika  Alabama  f 


I  I  The  High  Art  Store  | 


♦ 


FINE  ! 

TAILOR-MADE  CLOTHES ! 

 1 

i 

I  am  showing  all  of  the  smartest 

effects  in  Greens  and  Browns,  ♦ 

»> 

suited  especially  for  College  Boys.  $ 

••• 

I  can  make  >ou  any  kind  of  suit  ♦ 

•> 

you  want.     Make  all  clothes  to  J 
suit  your  fancy.    Make  my  store 
headquarters  when  you  come  to 
Opelika,  and  if  you  are  in  a  rush  + 
for  a  suit,  call  on  | 

C.  F.  CARTER.! 

and  he  will  phone  me.  ♦ 

I 

 =  I 

❖ 

t 
t 
t 

♦ 

❖ 
* 

t 


J.  A.  GREENE 

THE  TAILOR 

OPELIKA,    ■  ALABAMA 


PHOTOGRAPHS 

CALL  ON 

ABBOTT  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHS 

OFFICE  OVER  AUBURN  POST  OFFICE 

A  First  Class,  Up-to-Date  Studio  Equipped  For  High  Class  Work 

Abbott  has  been  doing  the  college  work 
for  the  past  12  years  which  is  sufficient 
guarantee  of  the  work  he  turas  out. 

I ;  Open  Every  Friday  From  9:30  to  3:30 

-  > 

; ;      When  you  get  your  new  uniform,  call 
and  see  him. 


CLOTHES 

Cleaned,  Steamed 
and  Pressed  by  the 
College  Pressing 
Club.      Work    as  I 
good  as  the  Best.  Z 

Pi  ices  as  cheap  as  the  v 
cheapest.  ^ 

*  *  W  w  v  w\  w  •.  Www  'Jr^PV^PV  W  '  * 

I!  J.  A.  HARRIS  < 

<  >  Druggist 
- '  OPBLIKA,  -  ALABAMA 
EaBtman's  Kodaks,  and 
Supplies.  Eyes  tested  free. 
Glasses  fited  correctly  by 
a  graduated  Optician. 
Prescriptions  filled  day 
and  night. 

PHONE  NO.  471 


J.  B  Cimm,  Pm.    lo.  H.  Smith.  Cdiier 

Banik  o/  Opelika, 

Opelika.,  Ala. 

Capital  Stock   $100,000.00 

Surplus  and  Profits$30,o6o.OO 
Deposits  over .... .. .  $400,000.00 

Resources  over  . ...  $500,000.00 

First  arnd  Oldest  Bank  in 
Lee  County 

W.  B.  Gullatte  Will  continue 
to  represent  The  Bank 

i 

of  Opelika  in 
Auburn 

Your  Patronage  will  be 
Appreciated 
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WRIGHT  BROS. 


Watch  for  Their  Ad  in  Next  Issue 
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D'ANCONA  &  CO. 

TAILORS 


t 


CHICAGO 


j        This  Space  Reserved  for  us 
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|  The  New  Place  1 


CONFECTIONS,  TOBACCOS, 
JACOB'S  FRESH  CANDIES 
ALWAYS    ON  HAND 


The  Ladies 

BOYS,  I  THANK  YOU  IN  ADVANCE 
Sincerely  yours, 

F.  P.  What  ley 

HANK  BUILDING 


8 
I 


i 

Ice  Cream  Parlor  1] 

AND  BRAND  NEW  SODA  FOUNT  || 
 ;  —  If 

Clean,  Bright,  Attractive  II 

••   •  i . 

We  especially  solicit  the  patronage  of  $<  < 


>•  1 


f  1 


I  FLANAGAN'S 
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I  The  Place  For  Everything 
*   That  Pleases  College  Men 


f 

V 
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❖ 
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Remember  we  are 
headquarters  for 
Spalding's  Ath- 
letic and  Sporting 
Goods.  Auburn 
pennantsand  sou- 
venirs of  all  kinds. 
Can  also  have 
them  made  up  any 
way  you  wTish. 
The  biggest  and 
best  line  of  Shoes, 
and  Gents'  Fur- 
nishings in  sixty 
miles  of  here.  Will 
be  glad  to  show 
you  through. 
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T.  A.  FLANAGAN 

AUBURN,  ALA. 
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Buy  the  Original,  Not  imita- 
tions. The 

GREAT  MAJESTIOANGE 

Is  made  of  Charcoal  Iron,  a  material 
that  resists  rust  300  per  cent,  greater 
than  steel.  The  imitations  have  never  . 
succeeded  in  gaining  this  feature.  See 
the  two  big  ones  at  the  college  and 
at  the  Atlanta  and  West  Point  Hotel  at 
West  Point.    For  sale  by 

Dickson  Hardware  Co. 


This  is  a  Store 
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Howdy 
Fellows 
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A  Clean  Shave  f 
and  a  neat  Hair  ♦ 
Cut  always  on  ♦  ♦ 
Tap  at  *  ❖ 

— — —  |  I  The  High  Art  Store 


Where  Shopping  is 
made  Betsy,  fay  having 
what  you  want,  when 
you  want  it.  Make  a 
s|  ecialty  of  ieady-to- 
'weai  ilarments  for 
Ladies  aiid  Misses, 
and  stand  ready  to 
show  you. 


BILL'S  PLACE  |  | 


H.  G.  Adams,  Prop. 
OPELIKA.  ALABAMA 
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FRESH  FLOWERS! 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 


Roses,  Carnations,  Lillies, 

Chrysanthemums,  and  Orchids; 
Grown  by  Auburn  "Grads." 
(The  "Pats") 
Write,  Phone  or  Wire 


I 
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ROSEHONT  GARDENS | 

Montgomery,  Ala.  I 

L.  D.  PHONE  200  I 
_______________  _________    ^  ^  »♦:■♦■:■♦■:■♦■:■♦■:■♦.;.».:« 

!  For  Furniture  | 

J  And  anything  in  the  ♦ 

♦  house  furnishing:  £ 

i  t  I 

4  line  a 

❖  I 

♦ 

❖ 

♦  SEE 

I JAS.  T.  FREDERICK  | 

J  OPELIKA,  ALA.  ♦ 

❖ 
❖ 

*  Undertaking;  Dep- 
$  artment  in  charge  of  J 
f,  J.  W.  CrOvSsley,  an  ex- 
▼  perienced  ambalmer 
i  and  undertaker. 


DR.  CECIL  S.  YARBROUGH 

Physician  and  Surgeon 


Office  in  BanJc  Building 


Dr.  0.  M.  Steadham 


PHYSICIAN 


And  Dealer  in 

Drugs,  Toilet 
Articles,  and  all 
Kinds  of  Cold 
Drinks. 


I     .     i  ■  FINE 

TAILOR-MADE  CLOTHES 


I  am  showing  all  of  the  smartest 
effects   in  Greens  and  Browns, 

■„  suited  especially  for  College  Boys. 
I  can  make  >ou  any  kind  of  suit 
you  want.  Make  all  clothes  to 
suit  your  fancy.  Make  my  store 
headquarters  when  you  come  to 

*  Opelika,'1  and  if  you  are  in  a  rush 
for  a  suit,  call  on, 

C.F.  CARTER 

and  he  will  phone  me. 


I  A.  GREENE 

-     THE  TAILOR 

i     .       OPELIKA,    -  ALABAMA 
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I  WRIGHT  BROS. 
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j   Watch  for  Their  Ad  in  Next  Issue 
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D'APNA&CO/ 

TAILORS 

CHICAGO 


This  Space  Reserved  for  us 
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!  FLANAGAN'S! 

The  Place  For  Everything  | 
That  Pleases  College  Men  f 


♦ 

I 
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Remember  we  are 
head<|uarters  for 
Spalding's  Ath- 
letic and  Sporting 
Goods.  Auburn 
pennants  and  sou- 
venirs of  all  kinds. 
Can  also  have 
them  made  tip  any 
way  you  wish. 
The  bigges't  and 
best  line  of.  Shoes, 
and  Gents'  Fur- 
nishings in  sixty- 
miles  of  here.  Will 
be  glad  to  show 
'you  through. 


T.  A.  FLANAGAN 


AUBURN,  ALA. 
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FRESH  FLOWERS! 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 


Roses,  Carnations,  Lillies, 

Chrysanthemums,  and  Orchids; 
Grown  by  Auburn  "Grads." 
(The  "Pats") 
Write,  Phone  or  Wire 


ROSEHONT  GARDENS 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

L.  D.  PHONE  200 


DR.  CECIL  S.  YARBROUGH 
Physician  and  Surgeon    — - 


Office  in  Bank  Building 


Dr.  0.  M.  Steadham 


PHYSICIAN 


And  Dealer  in 

Drugs,  Toilet 
Articles,  and  all 
Kinds  of  Cold 
Drinks. 


For  Furniture 

And  anything  in  the 
house  furnishing 
line 


SEE 

JAS.  T.  FREDERICK 

OPELIKA,  ALA 


Undertaking  Dep- 
artment in  charge  of 
J.  W.  Crossley,  an  ex- 
perienced •>  dtnbalmer  f 
and  undertaker.  | 


